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AN INQUIRY INTO THE RELATIVE VALUE TO THE 
DEAF OF SPEECH AND SPEECH-READING. 


A question often asked in the profession is, What is the 
relative value to the deaf of speech and speech-reading? 
It was asked at the Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf at Buffalo in 1901, and the President of the 
Convention in reply raised a laugh by telling the story of 
a small boy who, when asked at the dinner-table whether 
he would have pie or pudding, said he would have both. 
True, both speech and speech-reading are valuable; but 
the question of their comparative value still remains, and 
if the one is more valuable than the other it is im- 
portant for us to know which one it is, in order that 
our most earnest efforts in the schoolroom may be de- 
voted to its attainment. 

Thinking the question deserving of a more definite re- 
sponse than it received in the Convention, and considering 
the educated deaf in possession of both accomplishments as 
best able to answer it, circular letters were sent last winter 
to a large number, including all the most expert lip-readers 
among the deaf whose names and addresses could be ob- 
tained. Replies with varying amount.of information were 


received from sixty-four persons, the whole forming an 
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interesting fund of information. To all these I wish to 
express my sincere thanks, as also to the editor of the 
Annals and Miss Caroline A. Yale, Principal of the North- 
ampton School, for addresses furnished. 

Of the answers received, forty-three (not including a 
number of students of Gallaudet College who were inter- 
viewed by Mr. F. J. Neesam of the Class of 1904) regarded 
speech as more important; eight preferred speech-reading ; 
while thirteen considered both of equal value. It may 
not be irrelevant to remark that of the forty-three favoring 
speech, a number referred to others with similar views. 

These letters express the sentiments not only of some 
of the brightest among the deaf of the United States, but 
of other countries as well. All manifested great interest 
in the subject. 

It has always been the writer’s opinion that, were he to 
be entirely deprived of his hearing and to have to choose 
between the alternative of good speech or good lip-read- 
ing, decided preference would be given to the former, chiefly 
because speech is at all times available. In our daily in- 
tercourse I believe that the lack of speech would prove 
a greater calamity than the inability to read the lips of 
others, for in business as well as social intercourse conver- 
sation between a hearing person and a speaking deaf person 
can be more readily engaged in than conversation between 
a hearing person and a lip-reading deaf person. As lip- 
reading is somewhat of a novelty with the general public, 
many people prefer writing to the deaf to having their lips 
read. In writing, too, greater pains is taken to tell some- 
thing worth telling. Moreover, with the deaf the written 
word leaves a more lasting impression on the memory. 

It is argued by some of those who prefer lip-reading that 
we can gain more information than we can give; that we 
prefer to listen rather than to speak ourselves. I believe, 
however, that the company of a fluent deaf speaker, other 
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things being equal, is more sought than that of a fluent deaf 
writer. The company of the speaking deaf person being 
more desirable, he will have greater opportunity to asso- 
ciate with the hearing and gain information. 

Let us, however, hear the testimony of the speaking 
deaf, which for convenience sake I shall give in three groups: 
1. The yas of those placing greater value on lip- 
reading; 2. That of those regarding both accomplish- 
ments as phe desirable; 3. That of those consider- 
ing speech more valuable. 

Miss Auice L. Ware, a successful portrait painter of 
Worcester, Massachusetts, finds lip-reading of greater ser- 
vice to her in her work. 

Mrs. M. E. Finney, an aged lady of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, who does not remember hearing conversation yet 
possesses good speech and lip-reading, thinks it is more 
profitable to listen to others, for which reason she favors 
lip-reading as of greater value. 

Mrs. WaLpo H. Roruert, of Omaha, Nebreake, expresses 
her views thus: ‘In my humble judgment lip-reading 
should be considered as pre-eminently of more practical 
benefit as an accomplishment of the deaf. But few make 
a success of speech, notwithstanding the efforts made in 
all our schools to teach speech, and the knowledge of im- 
perfect speech retards with many its practical use.’’ 

Miss Heten C. Hoapiey, of Dorchester, Massachu- 
setts, writes: ‘‘The value of each is constantly rising and 
falling, according to the position of the deaf person. Speech 
and lip-reading go almost hand in hand. To have one 
accomplishment and not the other is to be but poorly 
equipped for taking one’s place in the world. However, in 
a business life I find lip-reading of far more value than 
speech. If I could not have both, I would choose lip-read- 
ing as being of more value to the deaf than speech. A deaf 
person without speech could do her own writing, thus sav- 
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ing others that trouble and annoyance. I think lip-read- 
ing is to a deaf person what the sense of hearing is to a hear- 
ing person.’’ 

Miss Minna E. SuLuivan, an accomplished lip-reader 
of Manchester, New Hampshire, expresses her partiality 
to lip-reading as follows: ‘‘ Lip-reading dispenses with 
signs or writing on the part of others, and that to a great 
degree takes away the conspicuousness of the deaf. Often- 
times people have not the time or inclination to write, 
and to be able to read the lips well simplifies matters in 
business or social intercourse. It allows a more thorough 
intermingling in a social or business way than could be 
possible by the power of speech alone. By this, through 
lip-reading, one may derive great enjovment in life by not 
losing the many bits of talk around one which if written or 
spelled out would lose their essence. Speech seems indis- 
pensable—but people are always courteous enough to read 
what one writes if one be not gifted with the power of speech. 
On the whole I think lip-reading is of the more importance.” 

Miss Hypatria Boyp, formerly a reporter for the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel. but at present engaged as teacher of a deaf- 
blind child at the Wisconsin School for the Deaf, also con- 
siders lip-reading of greater importance than speech. She 
says: ‘* While I highly value my speech, I have always 
found it most profitable and interesting to listen to others. 
Doubtless this tendency may be due to the fact that, being 
a person of moods, I am not ‘always talkative, and con- 
sequently there are times when I would much prefer that 
others do the talking. Again, my experience as a news- 
paper woman resulted in a habit of drawing people to talk 


about their experiences, and I would show my appreciative 
interest in whatever was said. In this way, I came to find 


an indescribable pleasure and inspiration in listening to 
lovable, gifted, wise, and noble men and women. To me 
the conversation of such persons is a liberal education. 
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“The deaf who move with ease in general hearing society 
are those who have mastered the art of knowing how to 
listen to others, and these deaf persons are naturally adepts 
in lip-reading. To be sure there are always obstacles 


in the path of good lip-reading—such obstacles as over- 


hanging moustaches, poor adjustment of the light, and 
so forth—but a wide-awake lip-reader will be tactful 
enough to steer clear of these hindrances. At school, a 
few of my professors very kindly trimmed or shaved off 
their moustaches so that I might read their lips, and, where- 
ever I may be, there are days when I cannot but think of 
the good that might be accomplished by my scissors, but 
in all my life I never requested any one except my father 
to do without his moustache! Still moustaches or no 
moustaches, I think lip-readers can get along very well in 
reading the lips of others, if they have good strong eyes. 

‘“‘T would never advise a deaf person with weak eyes to 
learn lip-reading, for the eyesight is far more precious than 
the ability to read lips, and in cases where lip-reading has 
a harmful effect on the eves, it should be discontinued and 
the sign-language or the manual alphabet be allowed to 
take its place as a medium of conversation. 

‘“‘ While lip-reading is a priceless boon to the deaf in many 
ways, yet it has its limitations, especially in business affairs. 
A deaf man cannot use the telephone, while in business 
transactions involving large sums of money it would be 
sheer folly to rely entirely upon lip-reading. As regards 
public lectures, it is possible for expert lip-readers to under- 
stand what is said, providing that such lip-readers are for- 
tunate enough to secure a good seat near the front where 
a full view of the speaker’s lips can be had. But where the 
audience is composed of a large number of deaf persons, 
it is impossible to understand by means of lip-reading 
what the speaker says, and it is here that the sign language 
is indispensable.” 
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Professor A. G. Draper, of Gallaudet College, Washing- 
ton, D. C., considers speech and lip-reading of equal value. 
He writes: ‘‘My answer would be the Irish answer of 
‘Both.’ Which is most valuable depends on the situa- 
tion in which the deaf man finds himself at a given moment. 
He (unless he uses writing or natural signs or the manual 
alphabet with one who knows it) needs speech at one 
time to make himself understood; at another time he 
(unless he uses writing or natural signs or the manual 
alphabet with one who knows it) needs lip-reading in order 
to understand other people. Speech and lip-reading (in 
the absence of other means of communication) are corre- 
latives equally necessary to the success and happiness of 
the deaf man. Half a pair of scissors may make a good 
‘bare bodkin,’ but it will not cut cloth. In the case of 
this pair of scissors it is truly unfortunate that, while the 
speech limb of the tool may be quite perfect, it is physic- 
ally impossible that the speech-reading limb can have any 
character but a varying degree of imperfection.” 

Mrs. ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, of Washington, D. C., 
whose excellence in speech-reading is well known, writes: 
“T ean only say that they both seem to me equally valuable 
and indispensable. I think on the whole I should prefer to 
attain high proficiency in speech-reading rather than in 
speech-making, as other people’s ideas are always so much 
more interesting than my own! But the two arts are so 
correlated and interwoven in my mind and usage that I 
really could not say which is the most valuable to me.”’ 

Mrs. A. W. Mann, of Cleveland, Ohio, another good 
lip-reader, also regards both as of equal value and impor- 
tance. Mr. and Mrs. J. D. Nicnots, of Lynn, Massachu- 
setts, think one accomplishment just as essential as the 
other. In his position as foreman of a large steam laundry, 
Mr. Nichols is thrown considerably among strangers and 
talks with them and they with him without any trouble. 
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Mr. Ropert R. PoLtiak, who was graduated from the 
Lawrence Scientific School last June, thinks all depends on 
the environment and circumstances of the deaf. Mr. PoLtak 
writes: ‘‘ For my own part I can only say that speech and lip- 
reading are both indispensable. In all the lectures I have 
attended I have never tried lip-reading, for the strain of 
reading the lips of a person (with whom one is not very 
familiar) continually for ten or even five minutes, is beyond 
the task of anyone. However, outside of the lecture-room 
lip-reading is essential; and I fear I am somewhat deficient 
in that respect. In cultured society it is far easier to talk 
and be understood thoroughly than to understand others 
by lip-reading.”’ 

Mr. S. G. Davinson, an instructor in the Pennsylvania 
Institution, and assistant editor of the Association Review, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, writes: ‘‘The ability to under- 
stand and to make one’s self understood by ordinary 
methods of communication are both of such great 
importance that no effort should be spared in the accom- 
plishment of either end. Moreover the deaf will speak 
better for being competent speech-readers, and their speech- 
reading will be better for proper instruction in speech. 
Consequently, so far as they affect our work, the two are 
co-ordinate, and one should never be made subordinate to 
the other. 

“Considered merely as an interesting subject for 
speculation the answer to the question will depend chiefly 
upon the position the deaf person may fill in life. For 
instance, in a book, ‘Deafness and Cheerfulness,’ recently 
published, a student is made to say of a learned professor 
in an English University who is almost totally deaf: ‘It is 
not at all important that he should hear what we say, but 
very important that we should hear what he says.’ (I quote 
from memory). On the other hand a deaf man employed 
in a subordinate position, where he must frequently receive 
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orders from his superiors and has little talking to do him- 
self, will naturally find speech-reading of more value than 
speech. 

‘Socially considered it appears to be a question of sex. 
A woman will get more pleasure from the ability to speak, 
while men—or most of them—prefer to listen. 

‘“‘ Educationally, a pupil, or an adult person for that 
matter, obtains more benefit from the ability to read the 
lips, for when that is acquired, information may be im- 
parted more rapidly and quite as surely as by any other 
method.” 

Mr. J. A. McILvaing, also of the Mt. Airy School, writes: 
‘The answer to vour query seems to me to resolve itself 
into whether the person finds it more enjoyable to speak, 
or to be spoken to—to ask questions or to answer them. 
For my part, [ want to do both. To be deprived of one or 
the other, were such a thing probable, would be to me an 
equally great calamity. 

‘To consider each accomplishment separately, the per- 
son proficient only in speech would require the other party 
to a conversation to use pad and pencil. The expert 
speech-reader, with little or no speech, would have to ex- 
press himself in writing. In either case the disadvantage 
is the same. 

“Then, to take the deaf person of average speech and 
speech-reading ability, it will be seen that he will occa- 
sionally have difficulty in both understanding and in being 
understood, in which case both parties must have recourse 
to some other means of communication. Thus it is that I 
fail to see wherein one confers a greater advantage than 
the other. 

‘“When it comes to teaching speech and speech-reading 
it is quite another thing. Speech then becomes of greater 
advantage for the reason that speech-reading will more or 
less naturally follow. Take the case of a semi-mute in 
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favorable environment, who will acquire speech-reading 
with practically no effort. I doubt whether any deaf per- 
son can become expert in speech-reading who has not 
some knowledge of speech. 

‘“‘T fear you will find very little satisfaction in this reply, 
but, speaking from my own experience at this stage, I could’ 
not well get along with one without the other. Little did 
I dream when at college, or previous to my going to the 
Boston School of Technology, that speech-reading would 
prove such a great blessing as I find it. I do not mean 
to say that I have been restored to society, but I do believe 
that those of the deaf who possess some speech do not ap- 
preciate the advantages that speech-reading will bring 
them.”’ 

Among those favoring speech, Mr. ALex. L. Pacu, 
operator for Pach Bros., photographers, New York City, 
and a ready speaker and lip-reader, laconically answers, 
‘Speech, by far.”” The Rev. J. H. Coup, Principal of the 
St. Louis School for the Deaf, still more briefly says, 
‘““Speech!”? While Mr. Jay Cooke Howarp, a successful 
business man of Duluth, Minnesota, writes, ‘‘Speech, by 
all means.”’ 

Mrs. Puinie J. Hasenstas regards speech of greater 
value, ‘‘as all people do not speak plainly enough to be un- 
derstood, and also because of the constant springing up 
of new words unfamiliar to the deaf.”’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Otor Hanson, of Seattle, Washington, 
both good lip-readers , write as follows: ‘‘ No comparison. 
Speech way ahead. In speaking the deaf are on exactly the 
same footing as hearing people; but speech-reading is 
merely ‘a substitute for hearing, and in most cases a poor 
one at that.” 

Mr. A. LincoLtn FECHHEIMER, now studying architecture 
in Paris, France, writes: ‘‘I feel that a person has much 
more need of communication with the world than vice versa, 
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and itis on this basis that I think the power of speech 
would give a deaf person more happiness and more satis- 
faction than lip-reading.”’ 

Mr. JoserH C. Baker, of Roxbury, Massachusetts, con- 
siders speech ‘“‘many times more valuable to the deaf than 
lip-readin g,”’ contending that ‘there is nothing that a deaf 
person enjoys more than the ability to speak like one pos- 
sessed with the sense of hearing.”’ 

Mr. Puitie Mortn, of Holyoke, Massachusetts, considers 
speech ‘‘in almost every instance of greater value than 
lip-reading,”’ basing his opinion ‘“‘onastudy of the man- 
ners, habits, natures, and dispositions of hearing people 
and their attitude when speaking. ”’ 

Miss Linuian G. Smiru, an artist and art teacher of 
Boston, who is regarded by her friends as an expert lip- 
reader, writes as follows: ‘While speech and lip-reading 
are generally inseparable, since you request an opinion 
on the subject, I should say that if it were possible to 
have but one, speech would prove the most valuable. But 
are deaf-mutes ever expert lip-readers?’’ 

Mr. and Mrs. James M. Srewart, of Flint, Michigan, 
regard speech as the more desirable ‘‘ because it is a time- 
saver and makes it easier for us to get along among hear- 
ing people. In spite of long, diligent, and earnest prac- 
tice in lip-reading, we often find it difficult to read the lips 
of people unaccustomed to the deaf. The ability to use 
speech makes the conversation less tedious to such people.”’ 

Mr. R. P. McGregor, of Columbus, Ohio, finds lip-read- 
ing “so uncertain and misleading that I prefer to talk my- 
self and make my friends write to me. I do not consider 
lip-reading of any practical use to the deaf except in rare 
cases, much heard of but seldom seen.”’ 

Mr. E. A. Hopason, editor of the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal 
of New York City, finds the uncertainty of his lip-reading 
no hindrance to his social enjoyment or business transac- 
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tions among the hearing, but regards lip-reading without 
speech as of little value. He thinks however that ‘both 
accomplishments increase or diminish in value according 
to the degree of educated intelligence, knowledge of 
language, personal charms, and grace of manner of the 
deaf individual possessing them.”’ 

Mr. THomas F. Fox, of the New York Institution, 
writes: ‘‘ As one who has a rather fair command of vocal 
speech, my personal opinion is that speech is of the most 
value. I find it a necessity and use it in all my intercourse 
with the hearing. Lip-reading is such an uncertain quan- 
tity that in all my business affairs I insist on the use of the 
manual alphabet or on writing, to be absolutely sure that 
I understand what is being said to me. For mere social 
affairs lip-reading is all right, though even then I find 
it requires a good deal of guessing.”’ 

Mr. L. F. Seuiney, editor of the Deaf-Mutes’ Register, 
of Rome, New York, writes: ‘“‘A deaf person who can 
speak and read the lips, all lips, leads a comparatively 
ideal existence; and it is a great pity that there is any 
question of the relative value of accomplishments that 
ought not to be disassociated. I think speech is the gold 
of the alloy. There cannot be much practical lip-reading 
without speech. A deaf and dumb lip-reader seems to 
me to be something of an anomaly.”’ 

Mrs. FRANK AIKEN, of Mamaroneck, New York, thinks 
‘‘the possession of speech makes communication with 
strangers more simple, and puts the deaf more on a plane 
with the hearing,’ and therefore places greater value on 
speech than on lip-reading. . 

Miss Mary E. Griswoip, of the Chicago Day-Schools 
for the Deaf, classes lip-reading as secondary to speech. 
She writes: ‘‘ Lip-reading adds to our own pleasure. Speech 
adds to the pleasure and lessens the annoyance of our 
friends in their association with us. I have known deaf- 
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mutes to envy my ability to speak, but never to envy my 
ability to read lips, that I remember.” 

Mr. WARREN Rosrnson, of the Wisconsin School for 
the Deaf, in an article in the Wisconsin Times two years 
ago, had the following to say regarding the comparative 
value of speech and lip-reading: ‘‘To read the lips is a 
fine thing, but to speak well is better. Speech and lip-read- 
ing do not always keep pace with each other, from condi- 
tions and circumstances over which we have no control. 
It is a well known fact that the really expert lip-readers 
are few and far between, unless are included those who 
‘an hear so well that little effort’is required by them to 
make out what is said. And, it might be remarked in 
passing, nearly all lip-reading is necessarily confined to 
the most commonplace and familiar objects. Alongside 
a well-trained voice and correct enunciation, lip-reading . 
is to me, as it generally goes, a superficial accomplishment. 
Clear and correct speaking is not only a great satisfaction 
and comfort to its possessor, but it also leaves a good im- 
pression on those with whom he comes in contact.” 

Mr. A. McDonatp Curre tt, editor of the British Deaf 
Monthly, writes: ‘I would rather be a good speaker and 
a poor lip-reader than a good lip-reader and a poor speaker. 
The sense of euphony, which any fairly good speaker has 
in a more or less degree, is of great value to him in matters 
of either literary or vocal expression. Lip-reading is only 
possible under certain conditions, whereas a good voice 
—ora bad one, for the matter of that—can be put to prac- 
tical use at all times. Upon the whole, I think the balance 
is in fator of speech.” 

Mr. WiiuraM I. Triton, of the Illinois School for the 
Deaf, says: “I find speech of the greater value, as lip-read- 
ing often fails. me, in which case pencil and pad prove a 
ready substitute. In church and theatre I have never 
been able to understand more than a few disconnected 
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sentences, not so much from a lack of ability to under- 
stand, as from the posture assumed by actor and preacher 
—one moment facing their audience, next sidewise, or 
back to us. To try and follow their speech were to 
attempt the impossible.”’ 

Miss Rosa M. Haren, of the Rochester School for the 
Deaf, writes: ‘I value my speech very much more than | 
do my ability to read the lips, for the reason that I am able 
to do the one much better than the other. If my speech 
were so imperfect as not to be readily understood and 
I were very proficient in lip-reading, then I should value 
my lip-reading more than my speech. I believe that to a 
semi-mute who speaks very well speech is of more value 
than lip-reading. But in the case of congenitally deaf 
persons, whose speech is understood only by those familiar 
with it, lip-reading would stand in good stead oftener than 
their imperfect speech.”’ 

Mr. Lars A. Havsrap, of Christiania, Norway, writes: 
“In reply to your letter of January 10, I venture to express 
the opinion that speech comes first. There may be speech 
without lip-reading, while lip-reading is, except in a few 


irregular cases, impossible without speech. During aday, 
a speaking deaf person generally will be understood by 
more people than he himself will be able to lip-read. But 
lip-reading, although necessarily limited within a nar- 
rower space than speech, is of incalculable worth in 
the daily home life, and for most orally taught deaf, 


also to a great extent in the intercourse with strangers. 
Speech without lip-reading may be said to be to the deaf 
an imperfect gift.” 

Mr. H. Lorraine Tracy, of the Louisiana School, writes 
as follows: ‘‘ For those who are capable of speaking intel- 
ligibly and who will speak when away from school, speech 
is of greater value. I make this latter qualification, be- 
vause I know that as a rule the deaf do not practice what 
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they have learned in speech. I regard lip-reading more 
as guesswork. My little boy, now six years old, plainly 
proves the uncertainty of lip-reading, for he compels me 
as well as my wife, herself a very good lip-reader, to repeat 
what he says, in order that he may feel sure we understand 
him when he is trying to explain something out of the 
ordinary.” 

Mrs. Sytvia C. Batts, of the Ontario Institution, speaking 
from thirty years’ experience as a lip-reader and twenty- 
one as a teacher, writes: “Mr. Balis and I have always 
maintained that speech is of more value than lip-reading. 
By speech we do not mean the mere mechanical ability to 
reproduce certain phrases in season and out of season. 

‘To us, speech means the power to use language, to 
express thought intelligibly in well-chosen words in a com- 
prehensive manner. Lip-reading is an accomplishment 
for which some have a greater talent than others, just 
as in music and art; and those so blessed can cultivate 
the talent to a wonderful ‘degree. But neither speech 
nor lip-reading will ever be of practical use unless back of 
all is an education. I mean an education in its broadest 
sense, not the three R’s alone. To be an expert lip-reader 
requires a quick wit, an adaptability to circumstance, 
a ready command of language, wide reading, and knowl- 
edge of men and events. This of course applies to those 
who would associate with the great public beyond the 
confines of the home and its immediate surroundings. 
It is a desirable accomplishment, but speech is far more 
important in every-day life; yet both could well be 
dispensed with if one but possesses an education which 
enables him to read and understand written language, to 
enjoy the printed page, and to communicate his thoughts 
and desires in correct language. Give the children speech 
if it can be done, but above all give them knowledge and 
the power to use it; then lip-reading will follow naturally 
and almost unconsciously.” 
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Mr. James C. Bais supplements Mrs. Balis’s letter 
with the following: ‘‘I do think a versatile command of 
speech of far more importance than lip-reading, though 
the latter is highly desirable. To profit by speech (and 
lip-reading as well), a broad education and wide reading 
in ordinary colloquialisms is a necessity, as it is to the lip- 
reader, too, whose work (receptive) is largely guesswork. 
Anyone thinking it over must concede the largest benefit 
and usefulness to a ready command of speech and control 
of the voice. I should think that lip-reading would fol- 
low a thorough grounding in speech, even were it not spe- 
cially taught. Many good speakers have never mastered 
lip-reading though. I have fallen off in general practice 
of the latter, but value my speech as inestimably more 
useful, convenient, and valuable.’’ 

As bookkeeper for a large insurance firm in Kansas City, 
Missouri, Miss Daisy Way speaks and is spoken to many 
times during the course of a day. Her testimony is there- 
fore of interest. Miss Way writes: ‘‘To one who uses 
both speech and lip-reading constantly and with equal 
facility, it is somewhat difficult to define and enumerate 
the distinctive advantages of each—and to dilate upon 
the helpfulness of one, taken separate and distinct from 
the other. Like two very essential parts of a machine, 
they seem to fit into each other and to work in unison, so 
that’ the result would be very one-sided and extremely 
unsatisfactory, were either part to be wholly eliminated. 

‘However, my first impulse after receiving your inquiry 
was to cast my vote in favor of speech as being of the 
greater value tothe deaf and I am still constrained, after 
mature reflection, to concede the greater weight of evidence, 
very slight though the difference certainly must be, in 
favor of speech, as in the beginning I was prompted to do. 

‘‘My reasoning can be outlined as follows: More actual 
benefits are to be derived by the deaf speaker, quicker re- 
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turns, and greater ease in making his already difficult way 
through the business world, if he can ask questions, express 
his opinions, assert his rights, and make his wants known 
verbally. Answers can often be given by a quick gesture 
or by ‘natural signs’ even by the uninitiated, so that resort 
to pen and pencil is not always necessary in getting a reply, 
whereas, if his accomplishment were wholly confined to 
lip-reading, and he were obliged to write his remarks and 
questions when signs would not be understood, so much 
time would be lost and so much impatience manifested 
that the benefits and enjoyment of lip-reading would be 
marred. 

‘“Oecasion arises oftener for the deaf to speak than for 
lip-reading to come into use. The. self-confident deaf 
speaker uses the gift of speech voluntarily. For the prac- 
tice of lip-reading he is of necessity forced to depend upon 
having others talk to him, and this—to their condemna- 
tion be it said—all hearing people are not by any means 
willing and thoughtful enough to do. Many expert lip- 
readers find to their bitter disappointment that there is 
absolute refusal on the part of the many—rather than 
the few—to give them a fair chance to exercise the accom- 
plishment they have been at so much pains to acquire. 
It is ‘too much trouble’ to make the slight effort or to take 
the time, perhaps, and as long as this prejudice exists, it 
must be taken into consideration in comparing the direct 
benefits derived by the deaf from the two helpful acquisi- 
tions. 


“The enjoyment of the advantages gained from speech 
depends upon the individual efforts of the deaf themselves. 
Since those to whom they address their conversation 
altogether refuse to listen, they are able to assert them- 
selves, and to turn their talent to a useful purpose, rather 
than to use it as a latent force for use in emergency. Lip- 
reading, on the other hand, depends .upon the willingness 
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of others to talk to the deaf, and such people are not to be 
found everywhere, for lip-readers are as yet a novelty. 
Reading and close observation enable us to post ourselves 
fully in daily affairs even though we have not the benefit 
always of the conversation of others. What we do not 
know we can acquire easily if we have speech at our 
tongue’send. Therefore, while personally I benefit almost 
equally from both speech and lip-reading, were I to be 
deprived of either, I believe I could make my way more 
readily with the aid of speech alone, and I make my decla- 
ration in its favor on the sole basis of usefulness—not taking 
into consideration the happiness and the social enjoyments 
and benefits which lip-reading places within our reach.”’ 

In conclusion, the following letter of Mr. A. Farrar, Jr., 
of Leeds, England, the favorite pupil of Arnold, and able 
reviser of his work on the education of the deaf, gives a 
lucid exposition of the relative value of the two accom- 
plishments: ‘The fact that speech and lip-reading are 
not of equal value to the deaf in the intercourse of life is 
one which has so long been familiar to me from experience 
that I have much pleasure in answering your question, 
which of these two accomplishments is of the most value 
to the oral deaf. 

‘‘T believe the experience of the oral deaf in regard to 
speech and lip-reading, considered separately, may be 
classed under one or other of the following heads: 

“1. Their speech may be so good and intelligible and 
their capacity for lip-reading so highly developed that the 
two balance each other and so work in unison. They 
are then of equal value. This is the highest ideal that can be 
aimed at and reached, implying a degree of facility in mutual 
oral intercourse between the oral deaf and their hearing 
friends that falls little short of that between hearing people. 

“9. Their speech may be good and intelligible, but 
their capacity for lip-reading relatively limited and its 
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value dependent on circumstances. Speech is then of 
the most value. 

‘*3. Their speech may be poor and not always intelligi- 
ble, but their capacity for lip-reading may be relatively 
high. In this case, however, it does not necessarily follow 
that lip-reading is of the most value. 

‘“‘4. Their speech and lip-reading may each be so poor 
as to be of little or no social value, at any rate beyond a 
very limited circle. 

‘The condition described in the first of these classes is 
more or less ideal, and I believe is hardly, if ever, fully 
realized in actual social practice, and then usually only in 
certain circumstances, as between teacher and pupil at 
school and in the intimate intercourse of the family, social, 
or business circles,in which the oral deaf are accustomed 
to move. 

‘‘ Leaving the fourth class out of consideration, I believe 
the experiences of the majority of the oral deaf would be 
found to fall under the second and third classes, and espe- 
cially in the second. My own experience comes under this 
—the second—class, at any rate so far as intercourse with 
the world at large is concerned, for much of my own inti- 
mate intercourse may fairly come under ‘the first class. 

‘But taking the widest possible view of the matter, if 
the question is whether speech or lip-reading is of the most 
value under all the circumstances of life, then I have no 
hesitation in saying that speech is of the most value. | 
may illustrate this as follows: Suppose an oral deaf 
person is brought into contact with, say, fiftvy—or any 
number—different persons, including both intimates and 
strangers; if his speech is fairly good and intelligible, 
the probability is that most of these fifty persons will 
understand him readily enough in the ordinary matters 
of daily life. On the other hand, each of these fifty per- 
sons will exhibit differences—often considerable—in 
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his mode of speech, and consequently our deaf person’s 
sapacity for lip-reading will not be equal to understanding 
as many of his hearing interlocutors as understand him. 
He will readily understand a certain number, others with 
more or less facility, others with more difficulty or not 
at all. Such has in fact been my experience. Thus it 
may well happen that while an oral deaf person may be 
fairly well understood by no inconsiderable number of 
people, his capacity for understanding them, on the other 
hand, may range from perfect lip-reading with some of 
them down to utter inability to read the lips of some others. 
It is this personal equation, as I think I may call it in this 
connection, which renders speech a comparatively certain, 
and lip-reading a comparatively uncertain, mode of com- 
munication, so that, speaking generally, speech is the 
element in the intercourse of the oral deaf that remains 
constant. 

There is another factor which tells largely in favor 
of speech as of more value than lip-reading. If the deaf 
speaker’s speech is good and intelligible, it is directly 
available and, so to speak, strikes home at once; whereas 
with lip-reading, the hearing speaker has to speak slowly 
and distinctly, and address himself specially to his deaf 
interlocutor. The ordinary conversation of other people 
amongst themselves is seareely, if at all, followed by 
the oral deaf. 

‘As a practical consequence of this fact, if an oral deaf 
person casually meets a stranger with whom he enters 
into communication, then, if his speech is fairly good and 
intelligible, he cannot only make himself understood, but, 
what is of importance, can explain his own situation, and 
place his interlocutor in a position to communicate either 
by lip-reading, writing, or manual spelling, as the experi- 
ence of the moment may determine to be most conven- 
ient. On the other hand if the deaf speaker cannot 
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make himself understood, he simply finds himself in a ‘ fix’ 
and cannot make any progress at all, so that, however high 
his capacity for lip-reading may be, it will not, as will 
easily be apparent, avail him much in his intercourse 
with the stranger, and he is not very much better off than 
the silent deaf. So also on the many occasions in daily life, 
when the oral deaf are doing business in the shops, hotels, 
railways, and such like circumstances, it will be found that 
it is clear and intelligible speech that is really indispens- 
able, and will usually suffice to secure all that is wanted 
without any great call being made on their capacity for 
lip-reading. 

“Tn answering your question I have considered it 
chiefly from the social standpoint. In general, lip-read- 
ing is of the most value in the school, while speech is of 
the most value in ordinary life. This arises from the fact 
that in the former case it is necessary for a number of the 
deaf to follow the lips of one hearing person—the teacher— 
while in ordinary life one deaf person has to make himself 
understood by any number of hearing people, not collec- 
tively, of course, but individually. It may not be irrelevant 
to remark that many, even oral, teachers have erroneous 
ideas as to the relations of speech and lip-reading, some even 
regarding the latter as the backbone of the oral method, 
strangely ignoring the fact that lip-reading derives what- 
ever value and validity it possesses from speech. You 
may teach a deaf-mute to speak only and not practice 
lip-reading at all, but you cannot teach him to read the 
lips only without speech. I know that there are cases of 
deaf-mutes who, although they have not learned to speak, 
nevertheless can read the lips with some success, but they 
are the exceptions that prove the rule. Lip-reading 
divorced from speech is simply a set of arbitrary signs, for 
it has not the natural or intuitive value which arises from 
the deaf speaker’s consciousness that the facial signs he 
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reads are the inevitable effects of the organic movements 
of speech which he has already learned to produce in 
himself. 

‘‘So far as the question concerns the work of the teacher, 
while he should aim at developing and employing lip-read- 
ing to the utmost, it is of still greater importance that he 
should secure a clear, free, and intelligible articulation. 
It may be noted also that excellence in this respect is largely 
dependent on the teacher’s ability, but lip-reading depends 
more on the scholar’s own abilitv—a fact Bonet long ago 
remarked. 

‘““We cannot hope in all cases to secure the condition 
of things described in the first class of experiences, but 
much, very much, will be gained if the speech of the deaf 
is only good and intelligible, and it may then be left to 
their hearing fellows to employ lip-reading, writing, or 
manual spelling; according to the capacity of the deaf 
and the nature of the personal equation, to follow each 
individual by one or other of these means. In such cir- 
cumstances speech is clearly seen to be of the most 


value. ”’ 
PAUL LANGE, 


Instructor in the Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wisconsin. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF EARLY TRAINING FOR 
THE DEAF-BLIND.* 


Dear Sir: In reply to your question as tothe advantage 
or disadvantage of systematic training for a blind-deaf 
child under eight, I must say it depends entirely on the 
home environment. If this affords opportunities for the 
right sense training at the right time, then home is the 
best school for cultivating the senses and developing the 
instincts by reason of its simple round of household duties ; 


* A letter addressed to Mr. William Wade, of Oakmont, Pennsylvania. 
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cooking and housework always appeal to a child’s interest 
and hold his attention hecause of the vital interest he takes 
in eating and sleeping and in those around him. The 
normal child sees and hears all these things and desires at 
once to take part with mama or cook; he also imitates all 
these household occupations in his play with dolls, sand, 
or anything that falls in his way, and in the absence of play- 
things will even carry on the whole operation in imagination 
with a great display of pantomime and babbling. 

By a normal child I mean one with this healthy brain 
action. To produce this happy, playful, imitative effect 
it is necessary to have the right nourishment for the brain 
in the way of a pure blood supply. Sensations are the 
foundation of all mental development. There can be no 
brain action, no ideas, no image forming, without the aid 
of the senses, and the most important senses for gaining 
these sensations in infancy are the senses of sight and 
hearing. The sense of touch, which contributes so much 
to our knowledge in-later life, is at this time utterly help- 
less without the aid of sight or hearing, or some outside 
influence to guide and direct it. For this reason the blind- 
deaf child needs constant care and attention at this period 
to bring about every possible opportunity for producing 
sensations. [ven if the mothers could be brought to un- 
derstand that everything the child does with a purpose 
in performing these simple and homely duties of life is a 
part, and a necessary part, of education, I doubt whether 
their household and social duties would leave them time 
for the slow, laborious process of putting a blind-deaf child 
through these required motions. 

In the first seven years the child is but a bundle of in- 
stincts and perpetual motion. Instincts, whose only ex- 
cuse for being is the formation of useful habits in becoming 
familiar with the outside world, and the boundless energy, 
sometimes wrongly called superfluous, are the means nature 
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provides for bringing him in contact with the surrounding 
world. Instinet says, Touch, taste, handle all things 
in sight, and the normal child proceeds to do it then and 
there. 

These first seven years are the most important, so far 
as his future development is concerned. The normal child 
gains physically in this time not only one-half of his adult 
height and one-third of his adult weight, but he has gained 
more knowledge of the external world, in proportion, than 
he will gain at anv other period of his existence; in fact, 
his entire life will be shaped by the trend of the mind images 
formed at this time. 

The defective child, by which I mean, in this instance, 
the blind, deaf, or blind-deaf, is handicapped in making 
more than partial experiments with nature or giving vent 
to his play instincts; the blind from lack of opportunity 
in his circumscribed existence, the deaf from lack of inter- 
pretation and expression, and the blind-deaf from lack of 
the knowledge-gaining senses, sight and hearing. True, 
the blind-deaf have that most primitive sense which is the 
basis of all others, touch, of which Dr. Tracy says that 
‘“‘as a knowledge-giving sense it stands very high.”” This 
assertion, however, is based on the assumption that the 
present-day educated blind-deaf were born so and gained 
all their sense impressions through that of touch. This 
is not the case at all. There is a vast difference between 
the congenitally deaf-blind and those losing sight and 
hearing in early infancy. To one born with sight and 
hearing, though these faculties may be lost just as intelli- 
gent speech begins to appear, there ever remain the mental 
images of light and shadow, waving grasses and rippling 
brooks, floating clouds and blue distances, and the innumer- 
able shapes and sounds flitting across the consciousness. 
The long, dark, silent years, with all their maddening effects, 
cannot wholly blot these out. They are shut away in 
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memory’s sealed chamber until the magic touch of asso- 
ciated ideas causes them to spring into existence, Minerva 
like, full armed and quivering with new and comprehensive 
life. Such was the case with Helen Keller, Elizabeth 
Robins, Tommy Stringer, and other noted blind-deaf of 
the day. 

As to the other class, born blind and deaf, of whom there 
are probably less than ten in the whole world, the sensa- 
tion of light has never impressed their benighted faculties; 
no sound has ever broken the eternal stillness of their exist- 
ence; no form has presented itself to their touch in its en- 
tirety; even the food they eat and the loving mother that 
cares for them are not sensed as a whole; therefore they 
have not gained the first mental image to build an idea on. 

I agree with the assertion that passive touch experiences 
in the beginning, in yielding the young child pleasure or 
pain, may develop the faculties to some extent; but that the 
sense of touch “contributes earlier and more largely than any 
of the other sense experiences to the development of his 
faculties and to his gradual acquaintanceship with the 
world of objects by which he is surrounded,” I cannot agree. 
The ‘‘world of objects’’ appeals to the sight, the world of 
language to the ear, only the detail is left to touch. 

The first impression of mother to the seeing child is 
something round and white; the sight and hearing soon 
connect the touch impressions. ‘To the blind-deaf child 
she ever remains the impressions that touch gives of the 
breast, clothing, and finger ends. Without intelligent 
assistance in cultivating the sense of touch, the blind- 
deaf child remains ever in an idiotic condition. If this 
instruction is put off seven or eight years until the child 
is of free school age, the instincts of childhood— 


nature’s provisions for gaining the necessary sensations 
for inducing thought—have waxed and waned without 
fruition; the impetus to touch, taste, or smell having died 
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out with the instinct, the child is left in an apathetic con- 
dition, and becomes an easy prey for the stormier passions 
that take possession at the next period of life. For this 
reason it is necessary to make the most of the few remain- 
ing years of childhood in developing the remaining senses 
and laying up sense impressions, as a basis of future know- 
ledge. 

The instincts of childhood play such an important part 
for weal or woe in the child’s life that it is impossible to 
overestimate their worth. Take the play instinct, for 
instance, and one object that excites it, sand, said to be 
an inheritance from our cave-dwelling ancestors. Be that 
as it may, it is a very important part of a child’s education 
and one that is lost entirely with the blind-deaf without 
an instructor. In playing in the sand the child comes in 
contact with a new element. He soon discovers that 
when mixed with water it is capable of being subjected 
to his will—not a small item in itself. He remembers the 
process of cake-making, he imagines the sand to be dough, 
and he imitates the kneading and making into cakes. He 
has expressed a mind image in visible form. Memory, 
imitation, comparison, judgment, expression, are all 
brought out in play. Even the simple joy of the mud-pie 
stage, the free use of limbs, the active touch, are develop- 
ing the faculties in many ways we older children know not 
of. Everything done by the child with a purpose plays 
an important part in his development. 

Instincts are queer inheritances and their suppression 
or neglect is dangerous. Take one instinct not even con- 
sidered worthy of amoment’s toleration—the boy’s instinct 
for fighting. It is often inhibited by fear of the rod or of 
damage to self in personal encounter. But is it a good thing 
to inhibit or suppress it? Cowardice is the inevitable re- 
sult, and seven devils are in possession where one was 
before. Would it not be better to cultivate the fighting 
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instinct along the line of more legitimate trials of strength, 
running, wrestling, and other gymnastic feats? It is needed 
all through youth for overcoming the hard lessons in 
school life and fighting the battles of life afterward. 

To return to the caseinhand. I hope I have made clear 
the necessity of having instruction begin with the blind- 
deaf child in early infancy, earlier even than the kinder- 
garten age for the normal child, while the body and mind 
are plastic and instincts are ripe for sense training, that 
he may not miss the joy of playing and experimenting 
through all these beautiful instructive but destructive 
years; that he may be given every advantage with the 
few senses left him to fill his mind with images—sense 
impressions made sure—for his future use. For if this 
time is lost in vague longings and fruitless efforts the siege 
must begin at a later stage under more trying circum- 
stances, with dulled senses, and with a new and stronger 
set of instincts to battle with. Androbbed of that joyous- 
ness, that overflow of healthy spirits, that finds vent in 
play, the task is all but insuperable, and such a late begin- 
ing will in all probability result in a lack of originality and 
spontaneity of mental freedom. 

What I have said or tried to say holds good not only for 
the blind-deaf but for all children as well; only the defect- 
ive must have special attention at an early period to over- 
come as much as possible the obstacles of defective senses. 
I do not mean to say that the deaf with all.possible care can 
ever get an idea of sound or the blind an idea of color.. The 
blind-deaf, that is the congenitally blind-deaf, will never 
get an idea of green fields and murmuring brooks, but 
they will get the idea as a whole, colorless and soundless 
though it must ever be, if the proper means are used to 
bring it about. 

I have gone on at great length to answer a question that 
should have been answered with ‘“‘yes”’ or ‘‘no,’’ but you 
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see there was an ‘‘if,’’ which you know far better than I 
have expressed it. 
Sincerely yours, 
E. M. BARRETT, 
Teacher of the Deaj-Blind in the Texas School, Austin, Texas. 


A CLEAR VOICE FROM ACROSS THE SEA. 


A PEDAGOGUE, even a German pedagogue, seldom succeeds 
in killing two birds with one stone. But Mr. F. Werner, 
of the Institution for Deaf-Mutes at Stade, performs the 
difficult feat. In his pamphlet, ‘‘The German Method 
and the Classification of Deaf-Mutes according to” Mental 
Ability, with a Plan of Division for the Province of Han- 
nover,’’* Mr. Werner does two things exceedingly well. He 
tells clearly, briefly, and with earnestness born of convic- 
tion, just what he wants done in the province of Hannover. 
He has also produced a little work which should be of ab- 
sorbing interest to every teacher of the deaf this round 
world over. 

The great value of Mr. Werner’s pamphlet lies in its 
stimulating suggestiveness. This is the more remarkable 
because concerning the subject in which we are all inter- 
ested—language teaching—he utters for the most part only 
old, old truths. But they are truths, nevertheless, which 
it were well to cry from every institution roof-top three 
times a day the year round. Moreover, he writes these 
old truths along with his new suggestions uncommonly 
well. I regret much that I wholly lack the skill to repro- 
duce in English the author’s forceful, captivating style. 
The great literary doctrine, ‘‘Style is the man,’”seems 


*Die deutsche Methode und die Teilung der Taubstummen nach 
der geistigen Befaihigung, nebst einem Teilungsplan fiir die Provinz 
Hannover,” in ‘‘Viertes Programm der Provinzial-Taubstummen-An- 
stalt zu Stade.” Stade: 1901. 8vo, pp. 86. 
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verified in Mr. Werner’s pages. The reader feels, at every 
step, that he has to do with a vigorous, original, charming, 
and, withal, perfectly honest and fearless personality. 
Many American teachers will disagree radically, as does 
the writer, with Mr. Werner’s conclusion that signs must be 
dispensed with as a means of instruction even in the special 
schools advocated for backward deaf-mutes. In fact, the 
language-teaching, language-loving reader will, very likely, 
disagree with many of his conclusions and deny many of 
his premises. But he will be stirred up—a state of mind on 
the teacher’s part far more favorable to the advance of deaf- 
mute education than uniform acquiescence in an author’s 
views. ,.Mr. Werner makes one think. He pricks bub- 
bles. Hesends many truths straight home. Older readers 
among American teachers of the deaf, looking through 
his pages, will be reminded of that sanest, most gifted 
literary champion of the deaf, whose memory shouid be 


kept forever green—Mr. Richard Salter Storrs, of the old 
mother school at Hartford. 


Mr. Werner knows how to write an enlightening preface, 
an accomplishment by no means general. He accounts 
for the fact that the proposition to segregate backward 
deaf-mutes received but little attention when first made 
(in 1871) by citing a number of pedagogical surprises in 
Germany about that time. , 

“First,” he says, ‘‘ Heidsiek sprang forth as an able 
advocate for signs to aid the new measure. Next, up 
popped from the sea of oblivion the almost forgotten 
‘auricular exercises,’ garbed in the imposing robe of Science. 
Then (and the last apparition in the world one would have 
expected to see) Gédpfert and others emerged from the 
dusty lumber-room of the past, bearing as a present to the 
new century the writing and manual-alphabet methods— 
a pair of cast-off, antiquated crutches, which, they promised, 
would help along the somewhat limping German method 
amazingly.” 
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Mr. Werner, in his preface, divides his subject under three 
headings— 

(a) Examination of the difficulties which a deaf-mute 
must overcome to acquire spoken language. 

(b) Reasons in favor of the proposed segregation of back- 
ward deaf-mutes. 

(c) Criticism, or review, of different methods which 
might be adopted in the schools of Hannover. 

He begins with persons fortunate, or unfortunate, enough 
to possess all their senses intact. He examines the sense 
of hearing and analyzes its relation to normal speech and to 
normal comprehension of language. The representation 
of the sound of words and sentences is, he asserts, the 
habitual mode of thought of hearing persons. To the 
educated, he adds, the optical representation of print and 
script is possible as an acquired mode of thought. His 
later plea for written language would be greatly strength- 
ened, I think, had he dwelt more at length upon this habit 
of optical representation. Such a habit is, perhaps, far 
more common among hearing people than he seems to 
believe. Holding up a brain process is very much like 
trying to catch a flea. One frantic clutch out of fifty 
may bring down the tiny elusive game. Since one’s own, 
after all, is the only brain one can really know even a little 
about, a personal reference may be pardoned. In my 
own case, the eye has been better trained than the ear. 
‘xcept where places, persons, and a few striking common 
nouns or tragic events are visualized in pictures, I know, 
beyond all doubt, that I think, habitually, in printed 
words. Now, if years of eye practice can bring about that 
optical language-thought result in a hearing person, it would 
seem to follow that the constant seeing of written language 
during school life would have a similar effect upon a deaf- 
mute. The advantage of a print or script mode of thought 
to the hearing person is not great. To the deaf-mute, 
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however, it is, obviously, an untold treasure—a pearl of 
great price worth selling all else to find. 

Mr. Werner shows with much force the close analogy be- 
tween the acquirement, by a hearing adult, of a foreign 
language and the hard struggle which a deaf-mute must 
make to gain even a partial mastery of any word language. 
Here, too, one wishes that he had gone a step farther and 
said, in his own forceful, emphatic way, what ought to be 
said to every candidate for a teacher’s position in a school 
for the deaf: ‘‘ No one need apply who has not acquired by 
jong and conscious effort a good working knowledge of at 
least one living foreign language.’’ Only the teacher who 
has, himself, been exasperated and bewildered by the total 
depravity of foreign parts of speech can deal leniently yet 
illuminatingly with the mistakes of his deaf pupils, and out 
of those mistakes and the chastened memory of his own 
linguistic blunders secure from his classes the best lan- 
guage results. There can be no intelligent mental leadér- 
ship without sympathy born of a common experience. 
That is why deaf teachers of the deaf often succeed where 
hearing teachers fail. 

As poor little Pip in ‘‘ Great Expectations’’ was forcibly 
‘brought up by hand”’ in spite of the fact that he would 
greatly have preferred a less strenuous mode of up-bring- 
ing, so Mr. Werner seems to share the general oralist opin- 
ion that the deaf-mute must be restored to society, a talk- 
ing member, whether he wants to be or not. The attitude 
of society in the matter is not referred to. An article 
on that subject written, in joint authorship, by an unpreju- 
diced hearing person and a bright deaf-mute would, prob- 
ably, make interesting and instructive reading. 

The sign language seems to be a sort of Banquo’s ghost 
to Mr. Werner. From one end of his valuable. pamphlet 
to the other the sign spectre appears. It will not down. 
Mr. Werner’s truthfulness is magnificent. This German 
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opponent of signs, arguing for their banishment, puts the 
case for signs more strongly, more relentlessly, than it has 
ever been put, perhaps, by any American advocate. To 
compare a school for feeble-minded deaf-mutes to a para- 
dise, either lost or regained, would be an impossible flight 
for the imagination. If, however, the comparison were 
legitimately dreamable one might say, truly enough, that 
the sign language is the hero—the Satan—of Mr. Werner’s 
epic. Listen to this acknowledgment of. the might of the 
Arch Enemy. Not from wicked America, honeycombed 
with combined-system schools, but straight across the 
sea from Germany—the home of pure oralism—comes 
this testimony to the inherent power of the sign language: 

‘“Even when signs are most strictly forbidden to the 
deaf-mute we need not, therefore, believe that they are laid 
aside. Though we should bind the hands of the deaf-mute 
pupil, his soul, which no man can fetter, would still express 
itself to itself in signs.’’ (Paragraph 59, page 40.) 

It is but fair to give Mr. Werner’s explanation, imme- 
diately following, as to why signs, nevertheless, should 
be forbidden. He adds: 

‘“The use of the prohibition lies elsewhere. If signs are 
allowed the deaf-mute will join a sign to every new word 
helearns. In doing this he will be aided by his older school- 
comrades, who are only too ready, out of their rich treasure- 
house, to furnish him with further aid in the art of sign- 
making. In this way the sign language will be so strength- 
ened that it will for a long time be a successful rival of 
word language. ’”’ 

Verily, “one touch of nature makes the whole world 
kin.’’ Youthful deaf-mute knaves are not all Yankees, after 
all. So big Hans, Ludwig, and Wilhelm, like American 
Tom, Dick, and Harry, possess ‘‘a rich treasure-house”’ 
of signs which, after the generous fashion of their Ameri- 
‘an cousins, they are more than glad to share with the 
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aspiring small-fry of the school. Some of us will be pleased, 
though pained, to know that fact. The knowledge of it 
will add unction to our frequent, and not always gratifyingly 
responded-to appeal: ‘“Try to use word language every day 
with the little children.”’ 

Unfortunately, perhaps, for his peace of mind as a peda- 
gogue, though, one feels sure, most fortunately for the 
pupils lucky enough to be under his charge, Mr. Werner is 
a psychologist. That is one reason, possibly, why he is 
so honest. Ananias is not so common a name among 
scientists as in some other more pretentiously righteous 
professions. Near the beginning of his little book Mr. 
Werner goes at some length into the psychology of the 
deaf-mute’s mind in its relation to signs. (Paragraphs 
25-28, pages 26 and 27.) He proves conclusively that the 
sign language is the only language that can properly be 
called ‘‘natural’’ to the deaf-mute; that by it alone the 
three psychological necessities of any language—perception, 
apperception, and reproduction—are possible. ‘‘Insigns,”’ 
he says, ‘‘ the deaf-mute is able not only to express his own 
thoughts, but he is also enabled to see the expression of his 
thought and to prove or disprove its accuracy.’’ Here he 
draws a parallel between the psychological language ex- 
experience of the hearing person and the deaf-mute by 
referring to paragraphs 7 and 8, pages 21-24: ‘‘Speech is 
not only a means of communication to others but also to 
ourselves. We can hardly imagine a language so con- 
structed that we could not control our own expression in it. 
Normally, thought, hearing, and utterance rest on oral 
representations. Following Forchhammer, we will call 
this union of the three the perfect agreement or congru- 
ence of perception, thought, and reproduction.”’ 

Crossing again to paragraph 26, page 26, Mr. Werner 
concludes in double-leaded type: ‘‘The deaf-mute, there- 
fore, occupies toward the sign language exactly the same 
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position as does the normal hearing person toward oral 
language. ”’ 

This frank admission is followed by a well put, manly 
statement as to why, in Mr. Werner’s opinion, it is the 
teacher’s duty to go directly against Nature in educating 
the deaf-mute. 

‘Without question the simplest, easiest method would 
be to educate the deaf-mute in his mother language of 
signs. But there are two hindrances to so doing. In the 
first place it would be necessary that the sign language, by 
thousands of years of use, should have acquired a definite 
structure in order to be able to compete with spoken lan- 
guage. Secondly, the deaf-mute child, from the beginning, 
would be obliged to live in a world made up of deaf-mutes. 
Under the requirements above-named the deaf-mute could 
be given an education which would correspond exactly 
to his nature. Then we might appropriately quote Les- 
sing’s famous saying: ‘ Education gives a man nothing 
which he might not draw from himself, but it gives it to him 
more quickly and easily.’ As the case stands, however, 
we teachers are obliged to give to the deaf-mute child 
something which he could not, in a thousand gwons, draw 
from himself, namely, a word language. Therefore every 
method of deaf-mute instruction is and must remain in a 
certain sense unnatural.” 

There is much truth in this eloquent passage. To some 
of us, though, Mr. Werner’s two hindrances will not seem 
wholly insuperable. I, for one, should like to hear a good 
combined-system teacher enter into a lengthy “along the 
line of least resistance’’ pedagogical argument with him. 

Surely an author who can so skillfully draw parallels might 
draw one at this point between the use that is made of a 
semi-mute’s speech—the remnants of his mother tongue— 
and the employment of signs with congenitally deaf begin- 
ners to build up that ‘word language” which, we shall 
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all grant with Mr. Werner, is essential to the deaf-mute’s 
social salvation. Here an experience related by an oral 
teacher may not be out of place. 

A well-grown semi-mute girl entered this teacher’s class. 
Before deafness appeared the child’s adoring family had 
addressed her, habitually, in baby-talk. When she en- 
tered school the girl used, apparently from infant choice, 
only one vowel, a sort of double a, 44. Combining this 
peculiar vowel sound with a few consonants she talked 
in a torrent. But what she meant by her gibberish was, 
to quote Mark Twain, a mystery between herself and her 
Creator. Her teacher fathomed the mystery; she actually 
learned to understand and to use the girl’s outlandish 
dialect. With a patience for which may the Lord reward 
her—the Institution authorities never did; they seldom 
do—the teacher, out of the pupils’ gibberish, at last built 
up a splendid edifice of written language. The girl’s dialect 
was worse than useless, so far as teaching her speech was 
concerned. It was decidedly injurious. Her voice was 
always disagreeable. Her utterance was never clear. But 
she possessed in written language, which she used fluently, 
the one great requisite of the deaf-mute—a word language. 

Granted that, if every theory and act were carried to its 
logical conclusion, this would be a more topsy-turvy world 
than it now is. Nevertheless it is well, always, to be as 
logical as possible. Now if it was worth while, as every 
oralist teacher will admit that it was, to preserve ideas 
embodied in what was, practically, the note of a sheep, 
why is it not equally worth while to utilize ideas (and they 
outnumber, in most cases, that girl’s #4 words a thousand to 
one) expressed in orderly signs? Such preservation of 
sign ideas is habitually practised in American combined- 
system schools with most gratifying results. Moreover, the 
signs which a deaf child may possess form no mechanical 
hindrance to ultimate correct speech, as do wrong positions 
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of the vocal organs, false pitch of voice, and other confus- 
ing remnants of former speech. 

‘“T would a thousand times rather teach a deaf child to 
talk who has never uttered a sound than to try to straighten 
out the neglected speech of a semi-mute,’”’ is the com- 
monest expression in the world from articulation teachers. 
Why, then, if we are to be logical and if, as seems to be the 
sole contention of Mr. Werner’s little book, oral speech 
really is the one thing of utmost importance to the deaf, 
should the non-understandable, or only partially under- 
standable, semi-mute after entering school ever be allowed 
to open his mouth of his own volition? Why, if his speech 
concepts are wrong, should he not be forbidden all attempt 
to express himself in his higgledy-piggledy mother lan- 
guage, just as strictly as his congenitally deaf schoolfellow 
is commanded not to wiggle his poor little fingers (too often 
rapped by over-zealous oral teachers) in the quick-com- 
ing illuminating signs that crowd and jostle each other in 
their hurry to escape from his active, eager child brain? 
The homely old adage, ‘‘What is sauce for the goose 
is sauce for the gander,”’ would seem to apply here. 

Mr. Werner shows himself tender-hearted even in his 
severity toward signs. He believes firmly (paragraphs 61 
and 62, p. 41) that ‘‘ The first and undoubtedly the most 
effective measure that could be taken to raise the standard 
of our oral results would be, besides direct and constant 
speech association, to suppress signs. In a day-school, 
however, this cannot be done, because out of school-hours 
the deaf-mute pupils are not under our supervision; so a 
prohibition against the use of signs would amount to noth- 
ing. Through the inevitable punishment that must 
follow infringement of rules forbidding the use of signs, 
the disposition of the deaf-mute pupil would be embittered, 
and his character harmed. ‘ For what shall it profit a man, 
if he shall gain the whole world and lose his own soul?’ ”’ 
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In the next paragraph Mr. Werner expresses the opinion 
that day-schools better prepare the deaf of the poorer class 
for actual life than do boarding-schools. In a boarding- 
school, he admits, an effort may be more successfully made 
to banish signs. Buthe adds: ‘I cannot quite overcome 
the feeling that we teachers of the deaf have no right to 
suppress by force this language which Nature herself has 
implanted within the deaf-mute. To do so is most cer- 
tainly not an act of humanity nor of love, and— Though I 
speak with the tongues of men and of angels and have not 
love, I am become as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal.’ ”’ 

The following paragraph (64, p. 42) shows even deeper 
feeling. The sentences in italics are double leaded in 
the original. ‘‘A defeated people will bear much injus- 
tice from a foreign conqueror. But the one injury most 
keenly felt is to be compelled to give up its oldest, most 
precious inheritance—its language. “From this point of 
view we can readily, understand the hostile attitude which 
adult deaf-mutes, as‘a body, exhibit toward the oral method. 
If it were not absolutely necessary to emancipate deaf- 
mutes from signs, the adjective cruel would be too mild 
a word to characterize such an undertaking. ”’ 

At this point Mr. Werner explains the position of the 
school at Stade in regard to signs. Instead of quoting 
from him, however, let us turn directly to the very interest- 
ing and clear report in the first part of the book contain- 
ing Mr. Werner’s paper—the Fourth Report of the Institu- 
tion at Stade by the Director of the School, Mr. Schréder. 

On page 4 Mr. Schrédersays: have not relaxed 
our efforts to work against the development of the sign 
language and to prevent it from becoming a necessity. to 
our pupils. On the other hand, we have striven earnestly 
to make speech an absolute necessity to them. In our 
instruction all signs, except of pantomime and action, 
were rigidly shut out, In all strictness the rule was car- 
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ried out that neither teachers nor pupils should be per- 


mitted to use signs in teaching hours. Also, we have 


tried at every opportunity to encourage the use of speech. 
Nevertheless, as soon as the pupils were by themselves they 
gladly supplemented their speech with natural signs. En- 
tire banishment of signs is almost impossible, since the sign 
language corresponds so closely to the nature of the 
deaf-mute. Speech is, and must always remain, an artifi- 
cial language to the deaf-mute. He will never learn to 
use it like a hearing person.’’ 

These frank words from Director Schréder make one 
respect the Stade school. Evidently Mr. Werner is not 
alone in his honesty. 

The attitude of the adult deaf of Germany toward the 
oral method troubles Mr. Werner considerably. He says: 

‘‘In their congresses the adult deaf-mutes are invaria- 
bly unanimous in recommending the co-ordinate use 
of signs with speech as means of instruction. The deaf- 
mute orators at these congresses are, almost without excep- 
tion, persons who have made the language of words their 
habitual mode of thought—vet see their enthusiasm for 
signs.”’ 

It is decidedly worth while that we, as teachers of the 
deaf, should try to realize fully the important implications 
contained in Mr. Werner’s statement. Let us analyze the 
paragraph. 

A number, presumably quite a large number, of adult 
deaf-mutes are gathered together. The name unquestion- 
ingly granted to their gathering, ‘‘Congress,”’ implies citi- 
zenship and habitual obedience to and understanding of 
the laws of the State. These deaf-mutes, therefore, are 
intelligent law-abiding citizens. Their chief orators, we 
are told, are persons who think in the language of words— 
the great test of culture, Mr. Werner has elsewhere 
declared. The object of the meeting is the promotion of 
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the best interests of the entire class to which they belong. 
Most of the members of the organization have been educated 
exclusively by the oral method. Personal experience in 
practical life out in the world has convinced these law- 
abiding, reputable, educated citizens that the total banish- 
ment of their natural language, signs, from the schools is 
a mistake. They unanimously and enthusiastically seek 
its reinstatement. The opinion and the recommendations 
of such persons as those above described should carry 
weight. If not, then the shame falls upon theschools. By 
denying the request, repeatedly made by collective assem- 
blies of deaf-mutes, for the combined system of instruction, 
the pure oral schools practically say to their alumni: ‘ You 
do not know what is best for your class. You are not 
capable of forming an intelligent opinion. You are only 
grown-up children. We gave you a little book-learning, 
and taught you to speak. Be content therewith. Our 
exclusively oral method makes no promise to turn out 


from its educational mills rational human beings capable 
of forming correct judgments. If that result be demanded, 
we have failed.’’ 


Mr. Werner’s attempt to account for the enthusiasm for 
signs manifested by bright adult deaf-mutes jars some- 
what his previous gloomy prophecies as to the baleful effect 
of signs on youthful brains. Of the adult deaf-mute ad- 
vocates for signs he says: ‘‘ Asa matter of fact, their knowl- 
edge of signs really affects but little or not at all their habit 
of thinking in spoken words. But what a serious hind- 
drance signs once were to their mental development, how 
they obstructed the flow of speech through the mind, 
did not when they were young enter their consciousness at 
all and, because of their peculiar organization, it is even 
now very hard for them to look at this question of signs 
objectively. Hence it comes that the adult deaf-mutes 
all see in Heidsiek the philosopher who has placed their 
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erroneous opinion upon a scientific basis.”” Mr. Werner 
then goes on to speak of Mr. Heidsiek’s later “errors ;” 
but that is another story. 

To some of us the paragraph above quoted will seem 
the weakest in Mr. Werner’s almost uniformly strong 
paper. His sentimental argument that these deaf-mutes 
did not realize when they were little the handicap of signs 
to the development of their speech does not hold water. 
Most of us can say as much as that concerning obstacles.to 
our early education. Tl or instance, I know that the sight 
of a shining blue lake through the open windows of the little 
district schoolhouse was ‘‘a serious hindrance”’’ to my 
learning the multiplication table. But the school 
committee never thought of abolishing the lake on that 
account, and I did finally master the multiplication table, 
just as the little German deaf-mutes who grew up into 
orators gained the power to think in words in spite of the 
allurements of signs. Had it not been for my furtively 
frequent glances at the blessed, tranquil lake I’m sure 
mathematics would have killed me. Probably most of 
the voting deaf-mutes at the German congresses recall the 
bliss of bathing their cramped little minds in the pleasant 
lake of signs far more distinctly than Mr. Werner imagines. 

The excellent things Mr. Werner says about language 
teaching are so interwoven with what he has to say of 
speech that it is hard to separate the two. Reviewing exist- 
ing methods, he writes: ‘‘So far as producing successful 
results is concerned, the personality of the teacher is of 
far greater importanee than any method, as we may see 
daily. A method which, used by one teacher, brings 
astonishingly good results often seems .to fail utterly inthe 
hands of another who cannot, so to speak, warm up suffi- 
ciently to his colleagues’ method to make its use effective. 
No rules and regulations, no schedule-prescribed methods, 
can compel a teacher to find happiness in his work. Joy 
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in teaching springs from insight and knowledge. There- 
fore we should all welcome gladly the variously expressed 
demand for wider culture on the part of those who seek 
to enter our profession.”’ 

Mr. Werner makes a capital distinction, in the language 
to be used habitually with deaf-mute pupils, between 
Umgangssprache and Verkehrssprache. He defines the two 
terms thus: ‘By Umgangssprache I mean colloquial, not 
always quite grammatical language, including even occa- 
sional pleonasms and some slang words, many idioms, 
and terms that through tone or accent usually receive 
peculiar meaning. By Verkehrssprache I mean every-day 
language, grammatically expressed in short, simple sentences 
suitable for conversation, compositions, and schoolroom 
tasks generally, in one word—easy book language.’”’ This 
latter form of language he would make habitual use of in 
school life. 

A careful distinction similar to that which Mr. Werner 
makes is needed in some American schools. Many classes 
suffer from a hodgepodge of idiomatic language too 
indiscriminately used. To be quite honest, I ruined a 
class that way myself once. Mr. Werner proves pretty 
conclusively that the “natural method”’ is unnatural to 
deaf-mutes, although, to a limited extent, he would allow 
it value. 

Mr. Werner deprecates all ambitious attempts to com- 
pare language results attained in schools for the deaf with 
those secured with hearing pupils. He says: “Those 
theorists who keenly strive, by any method, to make their 
deaf pupils gain by strenuous effort the language treasures 
that fall abundantly and unasked into the lap of every 
normal hearing child, should pause and ask themselves 
seriously whether they are not placing too heavy a burden 
upon the little deaf child. They should consider whether 
their ambition is not causing them to be too harsh with 
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the young learners. Whenever I hear of pre-eminent 
results achieved by this or that institution for deaf-mutes 
and of the discipline which rules such a school, I say to my- 
self, Would you, without hesitation, entrust your own child 
to the care of that institution?’ Almost any of us, I think, 
would entrust children, unquestioningly, to Mr. Werner’s 
care. 

In regard to written language, Mr. Werner quotes 
Gopfert: ‘‘ Written language is, for the deaf-mute, the most 
easily learned, the most surely grasped, and, therefore, 
the most easily understood form of word-language.”’ He 
adds: “Against the correctness of this opinion no valid 
argument has thus far been brought. Instruction through 
written language united with the use of the manual alphabet 
would be for both teacher and deaf pupil a thousand times 
sasier than instruction by speech and writing.”’ A thou- 
sand times more satisfactory, too, some of us think, not 
only to teacher and pupil but to the world in general. There 
are few hearing persons (outside the walls of an oral 
school) who would not prefer to carry on a conversation 
with a deaf-mute by writing rather than by speech and 
lip-reading. As an aid to the highest culture, no less 
than to the convenience of every-day life, written language 
stands pre-eminent. For one, after more than a score of 
years spent in teaching the deaf, I can truly say that had 
[ as many children as “the old woman who lived in a shoe,”’ 
I should, unlike that distracted parent, know, definitely, 
one thing to do—that is, provided they were deaf; I should 
have them all taught by the written-language sign- 
auxiliary method. 

Mr. Werner realizes the difficulty of acquiring speech 
without the aid of hearing. He does not attempt to gloss 
over the manifold hopelessly confusing perplexities of lip- 
reading. He analyzes both processes pitilessly. To econo- 
mize space I must condense herein quoting fromhim. I 
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shall try conscientiously, however, to keep close to his 
thought. 

Hearing persons, he says in effect, seldom think how 
speech feels, that is of the physical sensations caused by 
breath, tongue pressure, nasality, etc. The positions of 
the vocal organs when sounds are uttered are, for the most 
part, unknown to hearing speakers. To the deaf-mute, on 
the contrary, these physical sensations are all there is to it. 
They are all he has to go by when he attempts to speak. 
He cannot correct his own speech by these sensations, for 
the slightest deviation from the correct position of any 
speech organ produces a wrong effect, of which the speaker, 
for lack of hearing, is wholly unconscious. Furthermore, 
he cannot receive speech in the form in which he feels his 
own utterances. He must learn to translate, as it were, the 
lip-motions of others into the physical sensations he him- 
self experiences when he tries to speak. Hence the three 
primal necessities of language—perception, thought, and 
reproduction—are all different and can be brought into 
any sort of unity only by a strenuous effort of the brain. 
In view of these physiological and psychological difficul- 
ties it is small wonder that Mr. Werner adds: 

“ At the first glance it seems incredible, almost monstrous, 
that the deaf-mute pupil should be forced to make these 
vague speech sensatjons, of whose very existence most 
people are quite unconscious, the groundwork of all his 
thinking. Nearly all the method-makers in our profession 
either ignore this psychological difficulty or they seek to 
veil it in high-sounding phrases and absurd assertions, 
foolishly imagining that thereby they are rendering the 
oral method a service. They err, for their extravagant 
absurdities in the hands of opponents prove effective 
weapons against the oral method.” 

Mr. Werner is very earnest about this question of lan- 
guage which shall be of practical service to the deaf after 
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leaving school. Incidentally, it may be mentioned that 
what he says on this point will come as a surprise to some 
American teachers. It is often asserted in this country 
that, so far as speech and lip-reading are concerned, the 
German deaf-mute, thanks to the oral method in the Ger- 
man schools, finds only plain sailing after he leaves his 
speech-devoted alma mater. To those who have accepted 
this statement the following confession may be, to speak 
vulgarly, something of an eye-opener. The passage quoted 
is long but will repay careful reading. It will encourage 
a few of us, probably, to keep right on pegging away at 
written language for some time longer: ; 
“Recently, as an auxiliary measure toward the suppres- 
sion of signs, it has been recommended that colloquial 
language (Umgangssprache) be made the sole foundation of 
all our elementary instruction; that is, to allow and practise 
in our primary and middle classes nothing but spoken 
colloquial language. This proposition is well meant, doubt- 
less. It even contains a kernel of pedagogical truth. Nev- 
ertheless, looked at from the nature of both the deaf-mute 
and of word language, it is wholly impracticable. For to the 
exact comprehension of idiomatic, often ungrammatical 
colloquial language, the sense of hearing is almost indispen- 
sable, because many sentences, turns of speech, interjectory 
remarks, ete., receive their entire and their peculiar mean- 
ing from the tone or accent with which they are uttered. 
It is, truly, in colloquial language that man reveals himself 
as a ‘singendes Geschépf.’ Book language, on the contrary, 
interpreted through the intellect rather than by the heart, 
is more logical and therefore far more easily grasped. For 
instance, no hearing person familiar with deaf-mute in- 
struction would think of saying to a deaf-mute, Just listen 
to this, will you? Say, do you know? etc., ete. The fol- 
lowing plausible-sounding argument, brought forward in 
favor of making colloquial language all in all, is far from 
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conclusive. When we stop to consider the lives of our 
pupils after they leave school we cannot help seeing which is 
better for both their practical and intellectual life: book and 
written language, or a colloquial language that has grown 
in fullness with their growth. Very little reading is done 
in the circles out* of which most of our pupils come and 
into which they will return after leaving school. Books 
and book knowledge play a very small part therein. So 
much the more important then does it become that our 
graduates should have ready, free command of that collo- 
quial speech which gives direct, living interest to the men 
and things of every-day life.’’ 

The specious narrowness of the above argument 
arouses Mr. Werner’sire. He says of it, drily: ‘‘ Nogreat 
knowledge of human nature nor of the world is shown in 
this plea. The majority of the parents of our pupils are 
poor. They speak habitually in dialect. Of the much- 
lauded ‘colloquial language ’ which we should teach they, 
as a rule, know but little. But, aside from this fact, these 
people are forced to wage a hard daily fight for the means of 
existence. Nobody who knows what a difficult matter oral 
converse with deaj-mutes is can reasonably expect these hard- 
working parents ajter bearing the burden of the day to make 
extended ‘speeches’ to their children. During working 
hours, lip conversation is, of course, impossible, for then 
the deaf-mute must use his eyes for more necessary pur- 
poses. Even we teachers of the deaf can sing a song of our 
own over the uncertainties of lip-reading. Even we, 
initiated in the mysteries of the ‘ art,’ are sometimes com- 
pelled, as a last resort, to fly to the blackboard for help 
or to take refuge in artificial aids and grimaces.’’ (Para- 
graph 66, pp. 43 and 44.) 

Mr. Werner here makes a cross reference to paragraph 41, 
page 31, which reads as follows: ‘‘Lip-reading is not only 
very hard and exhausting; it is also extremely uncer- 
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tain. Hardly one-half of the sounds can really be read 
from the lips; the other half must be guessed at through 
the lip-reader’s general familiarity with visual combina- 
tions of sound-elements.’’ 

And yet, after -all this, Mr Werner enthusiastically 
waves the oralist colors. He almost shakes the oralist 
banner in our faces. ‘Thank God,” he exclaims, profes- 
sedly rejecting sentimentalism, ‘‘ that the German method, 
in itself and through itself, is strong enough to need no 
artificial setting to put it in its proper light. The oral 
method needs no defender. Its strength is and will remain 
the great fact that it teaches the deaf-mute to speak. Any 
further commendation of it than that is quite superfluous. 
What needs to be shown is the fact that speech for the 
deaf-mute can only be and continue a success when it is 
kept constantly in the foreground. In order to show this, 
however, it is necessary that we should face, clearly and 
squarely, all the weaknesses and the difficulties of the Ger- 
man method. What conquering might the German method 
bears within itself is shown by the immense progress which, 
though against great opposition, it has made during the 
last few years in the United States of North America. 
The German method now leads all others in North America. 
See the Organ for 1901, page 124.” 

Here Mr. Werner, in all good faith, I believe, copies from 
the Organ a statistical table the figures of which purport to 
show the oral method as ranking first in the United States. 
Of this astounding table but one thing can be said: It 
bears out to perfection the old assertion that ‘‘ falsehood 
may be classed, progressively according to its iniquity, 
under three headings, lies, damned lies, and statistics.’’ The 
jugglery by which such results are attained has been ex- 
posed in the Annals more than once. Readers interested 
in tracing out the erroneous statement which Mr. Werner 
innocently quotes are referred to an article by Mr. Olof 
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Hanson on ‘‘ Comparative Statistics of Methods of Educat- 
ing the Deaf in the United States,” published in the Annals 
for September, 1902. 

“Why,” the reader of Mr. Werner’s admirable, interest- 
ing, and incisive little work keeps asking himself, ‘‘ does 
this keen-sighted author believe so firmly in a method which 
he has shown to be riddled with holes?’’ 

“The oral method teaches the deaf-mute to speak.”’ 
There you have it. Mr. Werner believes, evidently, that 
in speech alone lies the salvation of deaf-mutes. His devo- 
tion almost equals that of the noble Jesuit missionaries of 
whom it was said that they “ jeopardized their souls to save 
souls.”’ 

It is illuminating, sometimes, to consider points that are 
omitted from an argument. The negative side of Mr. 
Werner’s admirable pamphlet also furnishes food for 
thought. He makes no strong plea for anything beyond 
bread-and-butter education for deaf-mutes. Making them 


appreciate ‘‘ the best that has been thought and said in the 
world’’—in one word, culture, does not seem much to enter 
into his thought concerning deaf-mute pupils. Perhaps 


he might answer this charge by a reference to page 31, para- 
graph 39, where he states explicitly that in his present 
publication he leaves semi-mutes entirely out of the prob- 
lems discussed. But culture is by no means a treasure 
within the grasp of semi-mutes only. It sometimes hap- 
pens in a class graduated from the College at Washington 
that.the highest honors in scholarship are carried off by 
congenitally deaf young men and women instead of by 
their semi-mute classmates. “The oral method teaches 
deaf-mutes to talk.’”’ The combined system, its advocates 
claim, teaches deaf-mutes to think and to appreciate. Hu- 
man speech is for this world. Human thought and ap- 
preciation, one hopes, are for eternity. 

It is not quite clear just why semi-mutes should be left 
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out of Mr. Werner’s valuable consideration. He refuses 
to.call the semi-mute a deaf-mute (page 31), which is proper 
enough, perhaps. Nevertheless, the instruction of semi- 
mutes is inextricably bound up with that of deaf-mutes, 
and promises to be so for years to come. No review of 
methods, therefore, can quite cover the ground which leaves 
out difficulties connected with the instruction of semi- 
mutes. Among feeble-minded deaf pupils in most schools, 
semi-mutes have a flattering numerical majority. 

Mr. Werner does not tell us quite as much as we should 
like to know about the experience of orally taught pupils 
in Germany after leaving their alma mater. He does tell 
us that the persons who love those deaf-mutes boys and 
girls best, those who would, naturally, be most patient in 
listening and replying to their labored articulation—their 
parents—are too busy and too tired to make long ‘‘ speeches”’ 
tothem. Nowif busy parents find it exhausting and weari- 
some to make their own orally taught children understand, 
how about the world at large? Does the German employer 
depend, usually, upon speech, writing, or natural gestures 
when intercourse with his deaf work-people becomes neces- 
sary? 

Mr.Werner admits a score of times that signs are the 
deaf-mutes’ natural environment. Does the German deaf- 
mute, after leaving school, fall back into a state of nature, 
frequently even to the extent of marrying a deaf-mute? 
Mr. Werner gives us no statistics on this last point. I can- 
not help suspecting, however, in view of the admissions 
which he does make, that a case which came under my own 
observation in America may be typical of conditions in Ger- 
many also. 

About ten years ago, during my summer vacation, I was 
visited by a bright, pretty girl recently graduated from an 
oral school. She sought information regarding the College 
at Washington. She told me, with tears in her eyes, that 
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she longed for a higher education but hesitated to come 
to Gallaudet College lest her speech and lip-reading might 
suffer through signs allowed there. I assured her that, 
should she decide to enter Gallaudet, her speech and lip- 
reading would be carefully watched over by a woman uni- 
versally conceded to be one of the best articulation teachers 
in the United States. I told her that other competent teach- 
ers would give her special oral work. I could not promise, 
however, as she evidently desired me to, that she would 
never see a sign—still less that she would never use one; for I 
felt sure that, to one of her bright, lively, social nature, the 
sign language would probably become most fascinatingly 
illuminative. I knew her of old when, Mr. Werner might 
say, the evil of signs had not vet penetrated her conscious- 
ness. I remembered well how fast her little white fingers 
flew whenever my back was turned. Sometimes I rapped 
her fingers with a rattan, for I was young then and a most 
zealous oralist. Oftener I made her shut her eyes as a 
punishment, until an observer, not in sympathy with my 
disciplinary attempts to suppress signs, remarked one day, 
‘* Wouldn’t it be easier to have her wear blinders, like a horse, 
all the time?’’ Possibly my successor found some better 
way. Ineverheard. At any rate, by the time her school 
course was ended, B. was thoroughly imbued with the 
proper oralist spirit of contemptuous hatred toward signs. 

“T shall not come to Washington,’ she exclaimed in her 
rather uncertain voice, which made people always turn to 
look at her, ‘‘ I hate signs!”’ 

Her black eyes flashed and she stood there quivering like 
an electrically indignant little pussy-cat who sees a big 
dog in the distance. 

Three years later | read an account of her marriage 
to a deaf-mute—a former schoolfellow. Both B. and her 
orally taught husband now figure prominently in all the 
local deaf-mute merry-makings.. They seem to be having, 
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for the first time in their lives probably, a thoroughly good 
time in the world. 

Isn’t it rather a conceited attitude, after all, this claim- 
ing that a deaf-mute’s highest welfare consists in his ming- 
ling with hearing people? Most of us, certainly, don’t find 
each other sufficiently good company to justify any such 
proud assumption. 

The world is hard enough for us all, deaf and hearing, 
God knows. The only thing that makes life bearable is 
personal freedom, when such freedom does not interfere 
with the welfare of others, to follow out the dictates 
of one’s own individuality—to live as one pleases. If living 
as one pleases also includes loving as one pleases, so much 
the better. When the time comes that society has nothing 
more menacing to worry about than “‘the clannishness of the 


deaf,’’ the millennium will be near at hand. 
SARAH HARVEY PORTER, 
Instructor in the Kendall School, Washington, D.C. 


A PETITION TO THE KING. 


[The Rev. W. Blomefield Sleight, M.A., President of the British Deaf 
and Dumb Association, together with Mr. G. F. Healey and Mr. James 
Muir, proceeded to the Home Office, London, December, 9, 1902, for 
the purpose of requesting the Home Secretary, Mr. C. T. Ritchie, to lay 
before his Majesty the King the following petition signed by 2,671 of 
His Majesty’s deaf subjects. A letter from the Home Office, dated De- 
cember 19, 1902,informed Mr. Muir that the petition had been laid before 
His Majesty and by his commands had been referred to the Education 
Departments of the United Kingdom. The petition is illuminated on 
vellum. |] 


TO HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY 
Edward the Seventh, King of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, Emperor of India. 


May it please your Majesty,— 


Sire, — 
WE, your Majesty’s humble subjects, the undersigned 
Adult Deaf and Dumb, educated either privately or in the 


< 
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Schools for the Deaf and Dumb in Great Britain and 
Ireland, and others who have lost hearing in adult life, and 
who have since acquired the finger and sign language, 
while‘acknowledging with the deepest gratitude the many 
privileges we have enjoyed under her late Majesty Queen 
Victoria’s most illustrious and beneficent reign, and while 
expressing our loyalty and devotion to your Majesty’s 
person and throne, beg, as a result of our daily experience 
in the battle of life, to lay before your Majesty some 
facts of vital importance to deaf children now in the 
Schools and in connection therewith humbly approach 
your Majesty with this, our Petition, which 


HUMBLY SHEWETH: 

1.—That the chief methods of teaching the Deaf are :— 
Firstly: The manual method, which teaches by means of 
dactylology, the sign language, and writing. Secondly: 
The oral method, which teaches by means of speech and 


the understanding of speech, not by hearing the voice, but 
solely by reading the motions of the lips of the speaker. 
Thirdly: A COMBINATION of these METHODS. 

2.—That this last COMBINED SYSTEM, which in our 
opinion, is the most rational and humane, prevails in the 
Schools of your Majesty’s Dominion of Canada and of the 
United States of America, and the Deaf people of these 
countries have reached a plane of mental development 
generally admitted to be higher than that attained by the 
Deaf of other lands. 

3.—That the oral method, carried to an extreme, is called 
the pure oral method. It prevails in Germany, where it 
originated. Its theory is that all the deaf should be taught 
to speak, and to understand the speech of others by watch- 
ing their lip motions, and should be taught all branches of 
knowledge mainly by these means, and should be prevented 
even by force, if necessary, from using dactylology or 
natural gestures to express and interchange ideas, 
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4.—That the pure oral method requires that the pupil 
be forced to fit the method, not that the method be chosen 
to fit the pupil, and that so arbitrary and indiscriminate 
a requirement leads to evil and painful results. 

5.—That the child born deaf, having no conception of 
sound, can indeed acquire a certain amount of artificial 
speech; but as this speech is based on years of exercising 
the vocal organs in order to assume certain positions and 
go through certain mechanical actions, and is not at all 
regulated by hearing, it is frequently harsh, discordant, 
and unintelligible, except to the child’s instructors. 

6.—That the number and range of words which the con- 
genitally deaf child, taught by the pure oral method, 
can speak are necessarily very limited. 

7.—That the ability, not only of such a child, but of any 
totally deaf person, to understand what is said by watching 
the movements of the lips is restricted within narrow limits 
by insuperable difficulties, since only 16 of the 41 elemen- 
tary sounds uttered by the voice are indicated by any dis- 
tinetly visible sign. 

8.—That, in many cases, children who should not be sub- 
jected to the pure oral method at all are compelled to spend 
most of their school life in practising vocal positions and 
watching lip motions; and this time is taken from the few 
years that should be devoted to developing the intellect, and 
strengthening the character of the pupil. 

9.—That, were the manual method adopted for such a 
child, he might leave School a happy, well-informed person, 
able to fulfil the duties of life intelligently; whereas, re- 
stricted to the pure oral method, he leaves School imper- 
feetly educated and merely able to speak and understand 
a little spoken language with more or less uncertainty, 
and in too many cases with a very partial development 
of his mental powers. 

10,—That these opinions are shared with scarcely an 
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exception by all the best educated deaf persons in the 
world; even in Germany, where the Adult Deaf have been 
instructed by the pure oral method, and have, like ourselves, 
experienced its absolute failure as a reliable means of inter- 
communication with the hearing and speaking world, a 
petition a few years ago was presented to the Emperor 
asking him to grant to deaf children, now in the Schools, 
relief from the rigid requirements of the pure oral method, 
and to order the adoption of a diversity of methods by 
virtue of which the varying needs of individual children 
can be met. We rejoice to observe at the present time 
that there are not wanting, apart from the just complaints 
of the Deaf themselves, evidence that this method of in- 
struction will eventually give way to a more liberal and hu- 
mane policy. Some of the ablest instructors of the Deaf 
in Germany do not hesitate to declare in published articles 
that the single method now in use is frequently inapplicable, 
inadequate, and even cruel. 

WE, your Majesty’s humble subjects, with all respectful- 
ness and earnestness, implore your Majesty to direct your 
Majesty’s Board of Education either to cause an inquiry 
to be made into this, our petition, or to direct that a GEN- 
ERAL COMBINED SYSTEM or Oral and Manual In- 
struction shall be adoptedin the Schools for the Deaf 
within your Majesty’s Sovereignty, so that the priceless 
years occupied by the majority of the pupils in acquiring 
the afterwards discarded and all but useless practice of 
imperfect speech shall be devoted to their general educa- 
tion and the development of all their faculties; and we, 
therefore, out of sympathy for the Deaf and Dumb Child- 
ren who will soon be following us upon the thorny path of 
life, and guided by our own experience and that of thous- 
ands of companions in the same misfortune, will ever pray. 


THE COURSE OF INSTRUCTION.* 


DurinG the past year, we have been trying to work out 
a scheme of study for the deaf which is intended, as far as 
possible, to bring the order of development of our pupils and 
their attainments into unison with the public schools of the 
State, so that teachers may have both a stimulus and a 
standard of comparison. Isolated as we are, in a measure, 
by our methods of instructon, and the peculiar handicap of 
our pupils, teachers of the deaf are liable to two faults— 
provincialism and despair. We see little outside of our 
own work, and come to have, perhaps, an exaggerated esti- 
mate of what we do, because we compare our results only 
with the results of kindred institutions; whether the work 
is better or worse makes little difference, the tendency is 
to narrowness of outlook, and narrowness of view is always 
provincial. On the other hand, the faithful, hard- 
working teacher is often appalled with the almost 
hopeless nature of his task. The longer he teaches, the 
more dissatisfied he is with results. The infelicities of lan- 
guage, the treacherous memory, often the lack of applica- 
tion, the numberless things to be taught, and the limited 
term of school life, all combine to dishearten the teacher and 
drive him to despair. The writer knows, from personal 
experience, what failure is, 

“Tf failure means 
To look back sadly at work gladly done.” 

But in spite of the disappointments that often come to the 
faithful teacher, he should never give way to despair. 
There are many stony spots in the field of his endeavor, 
thorns infest the ground, birds carry away the seeds, but 
there are abundant stretches of fruitful soil where the har- 
vest is thirty, sixty, nay, an hundredfold, and these pleasant 


* From the Twenty-fifth Report of the California Institution, 1902. 
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spots should suffice to inspire a never-failing hope that labor 
shall not be in vain. 

But at the same time the wide-awake teacher should safe- 
guard himself against provincialism. He should broaden 
his experience by constant contact with the work and ways 
of educators in all departments of intellectual culture, and 
seek frequent comparison with the grammar and high 
school curriculums, and as far as possible use the same text- 
books and examination questions. He should bring into 
the classroom the daily life and movement of the world. 
Current history studied in the making is of vastly more im- 
portance to the deaf to-day than are the factional fights of 
Rome in its decadence, or the struggles of York and Lan- 
easter for the British crown. To know the’ duties of good 
citizenship, to prepare for a wise use of the ballot, to con- 
verse intelligently on the Philippine, Transvaal, and Chinese 
questions, on wireless telegraphy, and the different kinds 
of power used in the automobile, are of better worth than 
to know a whole bookful of the scandals of the French court 
in the time of Louis XIV or the licentious life of Charles 
the Second. The heroisms of history, the worthy examples 
of patriotism, of civic and domestic virtue, the causes of 
national decay, brief statements of great principles at stake 
in national or internecine strife, and how liberty, personal 
rights, and civilization have been advanced or retarded 
by victory or defeat in decisive battles, in the field or the 
forum—these are all subjects to be arranged in a logical 
series of lessons and drilled into the pupil’s mind until they 
become permanent intellectual possessions. It is surpris- 
ing into what a small compass the essential facts and teach- 
ings of history may be reduced when stripped of their petty 
details. 

The subject of geography is generally made too volumi- 
nous for the average deaf-mute, and for hearing pupils as 
well, and seems to be arranged in the interest of the book- 
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maker rather than of the boy. The essential features of 
geography can be taught in a few lessons inculeated by 
persistent iteration and constant use of the globe, and the 
maps in history and current-event instruction. The shape 
and size of the earth, its rotation and revolution, and their 
effects in causing the seasons and alternation of day and 
night; the imaginary lines of latitude and longitude for 
mapping purposes, with the location of the grand divisions 
of land and water; also the ocean currents and their effect 
upon climate and civilization, can be taught quickly and 
effectively without a book. The political divisions of the 
land, the great mountain ranges, the dominant streams, the 
vapitals and chief cities of countries, forms of government, 
and the ethnic characteristics and distribution of the 
people, and their chief industries and modes of life, all form 
a very good basis of geographic knowledge, and if the boy is 
taught how to use maps intelligently the above is about all 
he will need in future life. 

In arithmetic, every pupil of average capacity when he 
leaves school should have a good knowledge of the four 
fundamental rules, of fractions in both forms, of tables and 
their use in trade, of applied percentage and mensuration, 
and these basic principles should be inculeated by such prac- 
tical examples as the boy or girl is likely to meet in daily life 
or business. I cannot too strongly urge the importance 
of rapid and correct notation and numeration, and the 
mechanical processes of the four ‘“‘ground”’ rules, and as 
soon as possible make these operations a pure mental 
process without the intermediary fingers. The ‘tables’’ 
should never be taught until the divisions of weights and 
measures have been practically illustrated. After a pupil 
has poured four gills of water into a pint measure, and 
two pints into a quart measure, and four quarts into a 
gallon measure, he is prepared and ought to memorize his 
table, but not before. 
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The majority of people whom our pupils meet in after life 
will judge their scholastic attainments and the work of the 
Institution by the penmanship used in their letters and 
conversations. While it is a mistaken judgment and a 
wrong standard, still a clear, even, and legible handwriting 
is a desirable accomplishment, and should be carefully 
taught and insisted upon. The tendency of pupils is to 
indulge in rapid and careless movement in writing, both on 
blackboard, slate, and paper, but this is one of the depart- 
ments of instruction where festina lente aptly applies, and 
rapid writing must be preceded by painstaking and slow 
formation of letters for several of the initial years. When 
the character of one’s penmanship is acquired, speed will 
come by subsequent practice. 

Physiology is important, because upon the proper 
hygiene of the body depends usefulness in, and enjoyment 
of, life, but I would not use a text-book. The whole sub- 


ject, so far as our pupils need to know it, can be effectively 
taught in carefully prepared lectures, and by the aid of a 
skeleton with every bone labeled, and a manikin by which 
can be shown the location of the internal organs. The 
functions of these organs, and how to live to preserve their 
efficient and healthful action, should be the subject of fre- 
quent instruction. I have sometimes thought that the 


‘ 


less an unprofessional person knows about his “innards,” 
the better off he is, but the hygienic and moral effect of 
cleanliness of person and linen, of exercise and regular habits 
and erect bearing, the evil effects of tobacco and stimulants, 
especially upon youth, of wet feet and unnecessary expo- 
sure, can be profitably dwelt upon. 

The teaching of rudimentary physics may and should 
begin early, because the facts of the science can be made 
most interesting to a very young class, and the minds of the 
pupils may be thus directed to habits of inquiry and ob- 
servation, and be prepared for the serious work which be- 
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longs to the more advanced grades. Phenomena may be 
illustrated by experiments long before the laws which un- 
derlie phenomena can be understood, such as the effect of 
heat upon air and metals; the uses of the thermometer, 
weather and clinical; the barometer and the pump, made of 
glass so that the action of the valves may be observed, with 
many experiments which an intelligent teacher will know 
how to devise and exhibit by simple and often home-made 
apparatus. There is no reason why the grammatical forms 
of language may not be taught in conveying a scientific 
fact as well as in the wearisome commonplaces so prevalent 
in the classroom. After a teacher has put a lump of sugar 
into a tumbler of water, and the pupils have watched its 
dissolution, the sentence “ Water dissolves sugar” is just 
as useful for illustrating a sentence form as “Cows eat 
grass,” and is much more interesting. 

Instruction in ethics or morals should begin with the 
first day of a pupil’s entrance into school. It isa rare class 
that does not give daily occasion and opportunity to teach 
kindness, forbearance, truthfulness, and their kindred 
virtues. Long before the language of a book of morals can 
be understood, the distinction between good and evil has 
found lodgment in the child’s mind. Virtues and vices 
are so common as to afford abundant material for illustra- 
tion, and the story drawn from life and experience is far 
more effective than any abstract ethical statement. 

Grammar as a technical study belongs to advanced grades 
only, but English in correct form can be obtained with little 
knowledge of Brown or Kerl. A hearing child, who has 
never seen the inside of a schoolroom, but who by reason 
of a refined and cultured environment has never heard 
ungrammatical speech, will use language correctly and 
idiomatically. This use of correct speech, however, comes 
by constant iteration. Parents, teachers, playmates, day 
and night are uttering the winged words which set in motion 
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the molecular forces of the air and beat upon the tympanum 
of the ear with ceaseless impact. Our meagre but only 
substitution for this iteration is by addressing the eye, and 
therefore endless writing on the wall slate and in the pres- 
ence of the pupils will accomplish two purposes: it will 
give the pupil something akin to the repetition of word and 
phrase so helpful to the hearing child, and it will create or 
stimulate the reading habit. I cannot urge too strongly 
this latter aid to education. Reading should begin early 
and be continued to the end of the course. As soon as pos- 
sible the teacher should get rid of the intervention of fingers 
and accustom the pupil to take his mental impression direct 
from the written or printed page, as a hearing child does. 
The habit thus acquired will last through life, and upon 
it must depend the intellectual growth and development 
of the deaf after they leave school. 

The foregoing paragraphs will indicate the lines pursued 
in working out the scheme of study. This is not the time 
nor place to set forth the full details of the schedule, but 
as I am often asked how we begin with pupils, it may inter- 
est such inquirers to know what is suggested as a course 
for the first three years: 


FIRST YEAR. 


1. Teach twenty names of familiar objects, which names shall con- 
tain all the letters of the alphabet. 

2. Adjectives of color, dimension, and quality, with numerals up to 
ten. 

3. Certain transitive and intransitive verbs in the present and past 
tenses, and their incorporation in sentences, including the use of 
prepositions. 

4, The personal pronouns. 

5. A few familiar intensive adverbs. 

6. The interrogatives, pronominal and adverbial, with answers. 

7. Counting up to one hundred in the second half of the term, and 
notation and numeration to the same, with additions and subtractions 
within the number 10. 

8. Penmanship, using the pencil for the first half, and pen and ink for 
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the second half of the term. Vertical system of writing both on black- 
board and in copy-books. 

9. Articulation and lip-reading. 

Text-book to be followed, Sweet’s First Lessons, but no evening study. 


SECOND YEAR. 


1. A rapid review and continuation of first vear’s work, and in No. 3, 
adding future tense of the verb and the actual present and imperfect 
tenses; enlarged use of No. 6 in first year’s work, and in No. 7, counting 
up to 1,000 and addition and subtraction up to the same number. 

2. The use of the conjunctions and and but. 

3. Penmanship in ink continued; vertical system No. 2 for the first 
half, and No. 3 for the second half of the term. 

4. The reading habit to be begun. Short incidents or stories of two, 
three, or four sentences to be written by the teacher and taken mentally 
by the pupils (no spelling on the fingers allowed) and then reproduced 
on the blackboard. 

5. Articulation and lip-reading continued. 

6. Letter-writing once a month. 

Text-book to be followed, Sweet’s Second Lessons. Some simple book 
for supplemental reading. No evening study. 


THIRD YEAR. 


1. Rapid review of second year’s work. 

2. Further development of the verb, sentence-buiiding, and larger 
use of interrogatives. 

3. Exercises in descriptive picture-writing. 

4. The reading of teacher’s stories, written in the presence of pupils, 
and reproduced after five minutes’ study without the use of finger spell- 
ing. 

5. Morning journal. 

6. Number work continued, including multiplication and division. 
Simple mental arithmetic begun. 

7. Letter-writing every two weeks. 

8. Articulation and lip-reading continued. The articulation teachers 
are to be given, with every class, a written list of exercises used in the 
manual teachers’ work, thus supplementing each other and making 
the two departments co-operate, and the articulation teachers should 
use in their work the reading books used by the class in the manual 
department. 

Text-book to be followed, Sweet’s Third Lessons. A supplemental 
reading book. 


As stated in a previous paragraph, this schedule of the 
first three years in school is here presented, not for the use 
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or benefit of my professional brethren, who generally follow 
the same or a similar course, but for the information of those 
who are not aware of the primitive processes a teacher of 
the deaf has to use in developing a knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language. Whether a boy enters at six or sixteen years 
of age, he has to begin and go through the same elementary 
training in acquiring this instrument of thought expres- 
sion, and there is nothing more pitiful than to see a lad 
almost old enough to graduate wrestling with the primitive 
symbols of ‘‘eat,”’ “dog,” side by side with a child just one 
remove from the nursery. Parents who thus neglect the 
opportunity for early education which the State provides 
assume a grave responsibility, and have only themselves 
to blame for the meagre results which the school is some- 
times obliged to send forth. 

After the preliminary course suggested above, the order 
and scope of study follow as nearly as possible the curricu- 
lum of the common schools, and to this end and as a guide 
the course of study used in the Berkeley schools has been 
adopted. It has been necessary to make some rearrange- 
ments and adjustments, but in the completed course it is 
hoped to give the average pupil a fair knowledge of all the 
essential subjects studied in the grammar-school programme 
for eight years. The high-school course which leads to 
college or the university is special, and limited to certain 
exceptionally bright pupils who give promise of success- 


fully and profitably pursuing the higher education. 
WARRING WILKINSON, 
Principal of the California Institution, Berkeley, California. 


RECENT GERMAN PUBLICATIONS. 


Mr. M. Ko.ter, Director of the Central Institution for 
the Deaf at Munich, has become widely known through 
his much debated experiment of dividing the pupils under 
his charge into two classes—those who are genuine deaf- 
mutes and those who are not. At a Convention of German 
Aurists and Instructors of the Deaf, held in September, 1899, 
he showed the results he had attained through this division 
with pupils possessed of a slight degree of hearing. A 
decided sensation was created by this exhibition of his 
work. 

Since that time the question has been everywhere dis- 
cussed in Germany whether or not the semi-deaf, the semi- 
mute, and those children who show a marked aptitude 
for speech should be taught by a special method and kept 
rigidly apart from their less fortunate companions. In 
several schools experiments have been begun in this direc- 
tion. 

In the little volume before us* Mr. Koller treads the 
narrow but useful path of every-day schoolroom methods 
and devices. He provides a language book for teachers and 
learners of the lower grades and shows how, in his opin- 
ion, the earliest instruction should be given. 

Among teachers of the deaf in Germany considerable 
dissatisfaction with present-day methods is openly and 
quite generally expressed. The results, it is claimed by 
many, are not commensurate with the labor expended in 
their attainment. There is too much pedagogical splitting 
of hairs. Not enough care is exercised in the choice and 
arrangement of language material according to form and 
content. Allis confused. There is no unanimity of plan. 


*Wie sagst du ?” Sprachbuch fiir Taubstummen. [‘‘ How Do You 
Speak’’? A Language Book for Deaf-Mutes]. 
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One authority would employ only the natural method in 
the schoolroom. He would follow nature to the fullest 
extent, serene in the faith that unlimited conversation will 
in time correct all mistakes and lead his pupils into the 
promised land of language. Another expects great results 
from close adherence to the rules of grammar, and advo- 
cates the early use of printed lesson books. Still another 
would banish during the first three or four years of school- 
life every text-book from his classroom, and depend en- 
tirely upon the material for speech and language provided 
by the individual teacher. One instructor believes that 
the teacher should determine strictly the course of the 
early years of instruction; while his colleague, relying upon 
no less an authority than Herbart, maintains that the 
teacher should be guided by his pupils and should aim 
especially to arouse the “interest” of the children. 

Given so many different opinions, disputes over trifles 
can hardly fail to arise. What shall we teach first? be- 
comes an absorbing question. Shall we speak of the slate 
or of the pencil? Which is the more important sentence 
“The slate has a frame”’ or “ Max has a slate’? In this 
strife Mr. Koller takes the part of a mediator. Beginning 
with the conviction that the little deaf child has urgent 
need, desire, and right to express himself concerning the 
things that lie nearest to him, he treats of the school and 
all that intimately pertains to it. He considers the pupil 
in his relation to the institution and its surroundings, to 
his teacher and his classmates. He does all this in a man- 
ner which can hardly fail to bring the differing pedagogical 
sects more closely together. Every page of the little 
book reveals the practical schoolmaster. It will be of 
service as a guide to less experienced teachers in their 
elementary language work. 


Mr. F. Werner, a teacher in the Stade Institution, has 
already won deserved recognition by his translation into 
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yerman of Bonet’s “ Reduccion de las Letras, y Arte para 
enseflar a Ablar los Mudos.” All his publications are dis- 
tinguished by psychological insight, and bear the imprint 
of a strong, original personality. He is no respecter of 
persons. Regardless of the widely blazoned views of the 
leaders of the profession in Germany, he criticizes the tradi- 
tionary methods freely. 

In the work before us* he deals chiefly with the difficul- 
ties that the deaf-mute has to overcome in learning articu- 
lation. His keen intuitions, supplemented by close prac- 
tical observation, lead him to the conclusion that the theo- 
retical foundation of the oral method is vulnerable at every 
point. The claims and promises made in its name, he says, 
are not and cannot be fulfilled. 

Mr. Werner advocates a division of deaf pupils accord- 
ing to their mental capacity. At present, however, he con- 
fesses frankly, he is not quite clear as to the best method 
to follow in the instruction of the weaker class. 

In conclusion Mr. Werner reviews all the methods which, 
in his opinion, might be profitably employed. Just here, 
it seems to me, he misunderstands the position of the un- 
educated deaf-mute in respect to written language, and 
underestimates the necessary dependence of written lan- 
guage upon either articulation or the manual alphabet. On 
page 64 he says: ‘The deaf-mute who has once made 
written language his mode of thought will continue to hold 
fast to that mode of thought exclusively.” I cannot sub- 
scribe to the above opinion for the reason that thought 
in written language is utterly impossible. There is no case 
on record of a deaf-mute who without either speech or the 


*Die deutsche Methode und die Teilung der Taubstummen nach der 
geistigen Befihigung. Viertes Programm der Provinzial-Taubstummen- 
Anstalt zu Stade. [The German Method and th Classification of Deaf- 
Mutes according to Mental Capacity. Fourth Report of the Provincial 
Institution for Deaf-Mutes at Stade]. Stade: F. Habersaath, 1901. 
8vo, pp. 86, 
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manual alphabet has been able to understand or make 
himself understood through written language. It is use- 
less, therefore, to talk about “a written-language method.”’ 
On this subject, however, erroneous views have spread far 
and wide. It is one of the most important questions of our 
time, and one in the final solution of which Mr. Werner 
will surely have a part. We await with interest, there- 
fore, the appearance of his larger book, in which he 
promises to enter more fully into details concerning the 
relation of deaf pupils to the different methods of lan- 
guage teaching. 


Mr. H. Stelling, an instructor in the Emden _Insti- 
tution, is also one of those who dare to think for themselves 
concerning educational problems in our profession. He 
does not allow himself to be carried away by the blare of 
trumpets, but seeks earnestly for ways and means to remedy 
the discrepancy which exists between the glowing promises 
of the oral method and its unsatisfactory results. For 
years he has given especial attention to the instruction of 
backward and feeble-minded deaf-mutes. He has con- 
stantly sought to obtain for them more individual attention 
than they usually receive in our schools. 

In the pamphlet before us* Mr. Stelling gives a full report 
of his observations in Danish and Norwegian schools. As 
is well known, the schools of Denmark and of Norway 
make a strict line of demarcation between normal and ab- 
normal deaf-mutes, and the two classes are completely 
separated. The admirable results obtained by this system 
in those countries lead Mr. Stelling to urge a similar divi- 


*Die Erziehung der schwachbegabten und schwachsinnigen Taubstum- 
men und die Teilung nach Fihigkeiten tiberhaupt. [The Education of 
Backward and Feeble-Minded Deaf-Mutes with especial reference to their 
Classification according to Capacity]. Leipzig: C. Merseberger. 1902. 
8vo, pp. 78. 
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sion in the Province of Hannover. I very much doubt, 
however, whether the authorities, in spite of his urgent 
recommendation, will be converted to his plan, for he 
advocates the retention of the oral method for the 
backward as wellas the more intelligent deaf. If methods, 
means, and end are to remain the same in the two kinds 
of schools, it is hard to see what great benefit would be 
derived from a changing about of the pupils. 

It has been ascertained that for about twenty per cent. of 
the pupils in German schools the oral method is an entire 
failure. We have to do here with children who, in addi- 
tion to deafness or hardness of hearing, suffer also from 
some disturbances of the speech centers of the brain. For 
this latter class all attempts to teach speech, or to teach 
by speech, must inevitably fail. But when we call these 
children feeble-minded we make an utterly false diagnosis, 
since their inability to learn to speak springs rather from 
a functional disorder of the motor centers of speech than 
from any lack of intelligence. 

The Institution in Copenhagen deals almost exclusively 
with pupils of this class, teaching them by the manual- 
alphabet method. But Mr. Stelling refuses to attribute the 
good results observed at Copenhagen to the use of the manual 
alphabet. Instead he believes the excellence attained is 
due to the happy choice of the language material, its wise 
arrangement, its conscientious application, etc. This 
explanation does not suffice, for the. points Mr. Stelling 
praises are now so generally approved as a matter of course 
that one can scarcely imagine a school of any kind in these 
days that does not make them the very A B C of its peda- 
gogical work. 

The fact is, Mr. Stelling does not seem to understand 
the essential difference between the oral and the manual- 
alphabet methods. He does not clearly grasp the fact that 
in the two cases the psychological processes are connected 
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with different centers of the brain. Persons who suffer 
from motor aphasia may never succeed in speaking or 
even in uttering an articulate sound. They can, however, 
~asily be taught to make the hand their organ of thought 
expression. 

The absolutely negative results of the oral method for 
about twenty per cent. of the deaf cannot justly be attri- 
buted to poor methods of teaching. The cause, in many 
vases at least, lies in the nature of the defects from which 
the pupils suffer. 

If Mr. Stelling succeeds in his plan of having his classes 
of backward pupils separated from the others and taught 
wholly by the oral method, we have full confidence that 
he will report with entire candor, and as soon as possible, 
the result of the experiment. 


Thus far we have been dealing with men who are making 
history. We come now to aman who writes history and 
who possesses the talent out of ninety-nine books to manu- 
facture the hundredth. 

Mr. J. Karth describes his book* as ‘‘a_ retrospect,’ 
and seeks to answer the question, ‘‘ What was the state of 
the education of the deaf in Europe at the beginning and 
at the end of the nineteenth century?” He gives a rapid 
answer in figures, page 421, which will not be without in- 
terest to readers of the Annals. 


*Das Taubstummenbildungswesen im XIX Jahrhundert, in den 
wichtigsten Staaten Europas. Ein Ueberblick iiber seine Entwickelung. 
| A Survey of the Development of the Education of the Deaf during the 
Nineteenth Century in the Most Important Countries of Europe.}] _Bres- 
lau: W.G. Korn. 1902. 8vo, pp. 428. 
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In the year 1900. 


Institutions 

CounTRIES. in the year | 

1800. | Institutions. Pupils. 
| 


91 6, 458 
926 


Germany 

Belgium 


Great Britain 


269 
885 
803 
732 
475 
492 


23, 772 


To reach the results given Mr. Karth thought it necessary 
to write a book of 428 pages, in spite of the fact that teachers 
of the deaf in Germany have already at hand a treatise 
upon the same subject which extends to the vear 1882. 
Compared with Mr.Walther’s comprehensive historical work 
this book seems a very weak compilation. 

It was evidently impossible for Mr. Karth to let Mr. 
Walther’s well arranged material alone. Therefore he 
does not begin, as his title indicates, with the year 1800, but 
goes way back to the beginning of the instruction of the 
deaf by Pedro de Ponce in 1570, and gives over again those 
biographies, of which we are all weary, of Heinicke, De 
|'Epée, and other worthy men who it is true belong to the 
history of our profession, but not to the nineteenth century. 
‘le does not keep his prefatory promise to be brief, but 
dwells at tiresome length upon the history of the origin 


Institutions. + Day-Schools. 


é 3 400 
8 483 
q 63 3, 834 
(48+) 3,073 
47 2, 299 
i 1 | 46 
Norway..... 5 309 
Baltic 
16 
| | 
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and growth of individual institutions—a subject which 
‘annot possibly be of general interest. He ought to have 
begun his history where Mr. Walther stops, at the year 
1882. But, unhappily, where Mr. Walther leaves the sub- 
ject, there Mr. Karth’s wisdom comes to an end. At that 
point, he says, begin ‘‘ currents, concerning which a later 
’’ The remarkable sagacity of 
this statement, however, does not prevent him from mak- 
ing a few comments on the ‘‘currents’’ referred to. He 
informs his readers that he himself belongs to the orthodox 
fold of the oralists, and that he keeps far aloof from all 
heresy. 

So long as Mr. Karth limits himself to collecting and 
arranging statistics and other material, we can praise his 
industry and skill. But not content with this, and follow- 
ing the example of greater men, he thinks it his duty to 
discern and point out the signs of the times. In attempt- 
ing such a task he shows his entire unfitness for it. He con- 
temptuously characterizes the efforts at reform of the past 
twenty years as “currents,” but he fails to see from what 
sources these currents spring or whither thev flow. He 
does not recognize the mental starvation into which num- 
berless deaf-mutes are thrown by the inadequacy of the 
oral method to meet their needs. He has no conception, 
apparently, of the many psychological problems in con- 
nection with our profession which still await solution. 

But when Mr. Karth entirely ignores the position of the 
adult deaf with respect to the strife of methods and (page 
164) asserts of unnamed deaf-mutes that they ‘‘ will have 
nothing to do with the finger language,’’ it is no longer a 
question of ignorance but of deliberate misrepresentation— 


generation must be the judge. 


the severest reproach that an historian can bring upon 
himself. 


Mr. Karth allows himself to be blinded by numbers and 
outside show, and feels happy in the consciousness that, 
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in Germany at least, he has the majority on his side. But 
self-satisfaction, self-glorifieation, and the scornful waving 
aside of all efforts at reform are unmistakable omens of 
stagnation if not of retrogression. Indications of this kind 


are only too clearly embodied in Mr. Karth’s work. 
J. HEIDSIEK, 
Instructor in the Breslau Institution, Breslau, Silesia, Prussia. 


THE SECOND ROUND-TABLE OF WISCONSIN 
TEACHERS. 

PursuANT to the eall of Mr. W. D. Parker, Inspector of 
Wisconsin Schools for the Deaf, the teachers of the deaf 
of Wisconsin held their second annual Round-Table at the 
Baptist Tabernacle in Milwaukee, on Monday afternoon, 
December 29, 1902. The attendance was not as large as 
that of the first Round-Table, owing perhaps to the inop- 
portune time of the meeting. 

After a felicitous address of welcome, Mr. Parker intro- 
duced Miss Hypatia Boyp, of the State School at Delavan, 
with her deaf-blind pupil, Eva Halliday. Miss Boyd gave 
an interesting account of her work with Eva. She said, 
in part: ‘‘ Eva was fifteen years old when I was given 
charge of her education last February. At that time she 
had no language, but in spite of that it was evident that 
she was a bright, wide-awake girl, with an affectionate soul 
that most pathetically pleaded to be rescued from a world 
of darkness and ignorance. So strongly did her sad con- 
dition appeal to me that my heart went out to her, even 
before I saw her, and when she same to me, I straightway 
used the manual alphabet as a key to open the door of the 
prison. After she had once comprehended the meaning of 
the finger alphabet and of words, she showed a keen and 
tireless interest in the new world that was now opened up 
‘o her. She wanted me to spell in her hand the names of 
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everything thought of or touched, until it was a physical 
impossibility to tell her so much in a day’s time. Her 
anxiety and readiness to learn were so marked that, in a 
very short time after her enrollment as a pupil, I taught her 
full sentences with verbs of motion and encouraged her to 
compose sentences of her own. I never had cause to feel 
discouraged in this respect, for her delight in thinking up 
sentences soon became habitual. * * * Last October Ev: 
received her first lesson on an ordinary Remington type- 
writer (the gift of Mr. Wade) and soon could operate it with 
ease and accuracy, although the keys have no raised letters 
on them, nor are there any special attachments. Eva’s 
studies now include typewriting, reading, spelling, Braille- 
writing, language, number work and gymnastics. She 
reads rapidly in American Braille, and in spelling she 
translates the words from Braille into English and uses 
them in sentences. Her written work is done on the type- 
writer, and shows a neatness and accuracy that would do 
credit to one who could see. The sign language and finger 
alphabet are used chiefly as mediums of conversation with 
Eva, but I have her talk to me by word of mouth whenever 
possible. ”’ 

Miss Este Steinke followed Miss Boyd with a brief 
talk on her efforts to teach Eva articulation, illustrating 
the same by having Eva repeat a number of words taught 
and the new word ‘‘ neck-tie,’’ which she pronounced cor- 
rectly after two attempts. 

“Essential Steps which we take for Language,” was the 
subject of a paper by Miss AuicE Rosir, of Ashland, read 
by Miss Gardner, of Appleton. Miss Robie would begin 
with namesof objects familiar to the child, associating verbs 
with actions seen, and introducing new conversational 
language as opportunity offers. She regards the sentence 
as the real field of interest, discountenancing drills on lists 
of words as unprofitable. She has found Miss Barry’s 
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Five Slate System of language teaching helpful, and advo- 
cates the use of blank books for recording new words and 
sentences for future use. 

“Points on Every-day English’’ was the subject of an 
excellent paper by Miss Aumira I. Hosart, of the State 
School at Delavan. Miss Hobart would have asystematic 
development of the child’s language, giving him an oppor- 
tunity to familiarize himself with new forms before taking 
up others, using them in different facts and incidents so 
as to fix them firmly in his mind. The corrected sentences 
should be written on wall slates. or charts so that the 
child may refer to them. From morning until night the 
child should be placed in an atmosphere of language and 
taught readily to express his common thoughts, joys, pains, 
sorrows, and requests. He should be encouraged and 
assisted in writing out the daily events which are part of 
his life, given books and papers adapted to his mental 
‘apacity, and told interesting stories in order to instill a 
taste for reading. 

Miss Anna E. ScHaArrer, the new Inspector of Schools 
for the Deaf, was then introduced. Miss Schaffer expressed 
herself as greatly pleased with her new field of labor. 

Miss Gussie GREENER, Of Rhinelander, presented an 
interesting paper on ‘‘ Action Work.”’ Miss Greener con- 
siders action work beneficial in furnishing the child food 
for thought and cultivating a keener power for lip-reading. 
Shealso finds it a valuable auxiliary in illustrating sen- 
tences, stories, and problems in arithmetic. 

‘“ Journal Work for Primary Children, ’’ was discussed by 
Miss M. of Green Bay. 

Mr.C. P. Cary, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, and former Superintendent of the State School at 
Delavan, spoke briéfly of his connection with the Institu- 
tion, and offered some helpful suggestions. 

Miss FRANCES WErTTSTEIN, Principal of the Milwaukee 
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Day-School, extended a cordial invitiation to those present 
to attend the opening of the new building of her School 
some time in February. 

Miss Carrie H. ArcuiBALp,of Oshkosh, offered some sug- 
gestions on ‘‘The Best Means of Enabling the Deaf to Ac- 
quire Language.’’ Miss Archibald closely follows the 
‘Language Outline’’ of Miss Wettstein, supplementing it 
with considerable reproduction work. She also thinks 
selections from the best poems, and sometimes complete 
poems memorized, helpful to the deaf in acquiring language. 
lor reproduction work she uses history, biography, mythol- 
ogy, and nature work. 

In presenting the topic ‘‘ Physical Training,’”’ Mr. THomas 
Haaerty, of Delavan, advocated abundant outdoor exer- 
cise to supplement gymnasium work. With the deaf, 
special attention should be given to foot movements, and 
awkward standing and walking should be corrected. The 
gymnasium should be sufficiently large to accommodate at 
a time a class of one-half the number of boys attending 
school, and care should be taken to grade the pupils accord- 
ing to their physical conditions, sizes, and ages, before as- 
signing them to classes in the gymnasium. 

Miss WerTrTsTEIN was elected Chairman of the Section 
for the coming year. 

PAUL LANGE, 


Instructor in the Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wisconsin. 


EXHIBITS OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE 
DEAF AND FOR THE BLIND AT THE UNIVERSAL 
EXPOSITION, ST. LOUIS, 1904. 


ScHOOoL work prepared by the deaf and the blind does 
not differ materially from that prepared by normal chil- 
dren. Visitors at an exposition notice the similarity of 
this work, but cannot conceive of the widely different pro- 
cesses by which it is produced; neither can they appre- 
ciate the disadvantages which handicap the deaf and the 
blind. It is not what these pupils are taught, but how 
they are taught, that most interests the public. 

Model Schools.—The Exposition authorities have decided 
to provide accommodations for model schools for the deaf 
and for the blind, which will be maintained from June 1 
until December 1, 1904. The Committee representing 
the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf and 
the Committee representing the American Association of 
Instructors of the Blind will assist in organizing and man- 
aging these schools. It is the policy of these committees 
that all methods of instruction shall be fairly represented. 
They have adopted the following plans: 

There will be two model schools, one for the deaf and 
the other for the blind. Thirty rooms or spaces (fifteen 
for each school) will be reserved in the Palace of Educa- 
tion. About twenty-two of these spaces (eleven for each 
school) will be occupied by classes. This will require the 
presence of at least ninety pupils and twenty-two teachers 
each day the schools are in operation. The total number 
of pupils present at any one time will not exceed 120. Each 
class will be conducted with the least number of pupils 
possible to illustrate the method involved, and will in no 
ease exceed six pupils. Only classes will be accepted 
where the method used differs from the processes ordi- 
narily followed in publie school work. 

Representation.—Any State may send two classes, one 


of the deaf and the other of the blind, for a period of one 
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or two months. Eleven or more States may thus be repre- 
sented at the same time. As the classes change every 
month or two, all States will have an opportunity of being 
represented. Some States have expressed a desire to 
represent more schools and others to send more classes 
or to occupy more time. As there are 40 schools for the 
blind and 123 for the deaf, there should be no difficulty in 
filling the time and space. Arrangements can be made for 
institutions to send classes not listed in the diagram, pro- 
vided applications are made in. time. 

Dormitory.—A convenient dormitory with playgrounds 
will be provided by the Exposition Company. Experi- 
enced matrons, supervisors, and attendants will be selected 
or approved by the committees. Every convenience and 
precaution possible will be employed for the safety and 
the comfort of the children. The teacher representing 
an institution will be responsible for his or her pupils from 
the time they leave the dormitory for school until they 
return, when they will be placed under the care of ex- 
perienced supervisors. If desirable a school may send 
a supervisor to take charge of its pupils outside of school 
hours and accompany them about the grounds. 

Expenses.—Furniture for the dormitory will be made 
in the cabinet shops of institutions and loaned to the schools, 
unless otherwise provided. The products of the industrial 
classes will be sold as souvenirs to pay for the raw material 
used. The total expenses incurred by the committees for 
maintaining the schools and the dormitory for each week 
will be divided by the number of pupils present, and each 
State or institution will be charged in proportion to its repre- 
sentation. By these plans expenses will be reduced so 
that it will cost but little more to keep a class here than 
at the home school. Many institutions are willing to pay 
the entire cost from the institution’s funds. Some State 
commissions in charge of the State appropriations for the 
Exposition will pay part and others will pay all of these 
expenses. 

Class Work.—The model schools do not. exclude: the 
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display of finished class work. The walls of each room or 
space will be lined with cases and wall cabinets for the dis- 
play of articles similar to those being produced in that 
space. For example, the walls of the shoeshop will be 
lined with cases for the display of shoes made in different 
institutions. This affords an opportunity for suitable 
classification and avoids unnecessary and uninteresting 
duplications, which have always been a great waste of 
space to the company, of time to the visitors, and of money 
to the exhibitors. 

The committees can have the cases and wall cabinets 
made more cheaply and with more uniformity than the 
individual schools. However, if an institution wishes to 
make its own cases, plans may be sent to the committees. 
The expense of installation and care of these exhibits will 
be met by the exhibitors. 

The name of each State and school sending a class will 
be placed over the space occupied by that class. A list 
of States and institutions which are to fill the spaces will 
be displayed and also portraits of classes which have once 
occupied them. Arrangements are being made to have 
the printing class publish a book containing a portrait of 
each class and an engraving of the school from which it 
came. This will be accompanied by interesting material 
concerning the deaf and the blind. 

The model schools will be among the most instructive 
features of the Exposition. They will attract wide atten- 
tion at home and abroad. No State, institution, or school 
can afford to be without representation in this united effort. 
What a State does for its deaf and its blind is an index to 
the character of its population, to its wealth and resources, 
and to the ability of its officials. Large sums of money 
are yearly spent for the education of the deaf and the blind, 
and the publie have a right to know what is being done 
forthem. The State is also entitled to the privilege of dis- 
playing its educational advantages. Above all the deaf 
and the blind will be benefited by a more just and accurate 
public sentiment. 
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Applications for participation should be made to the 


secretaries of the committees. 


Room 


Key to the Plan of Exhibit. 


School for the Deaf. 
1. School for the deaf-blind. 
2. Primary oral class. 

3. Advanced oral class. 

4. 
5 
6 
7 


Object and action work. 
Language and other primary methods. 


. College display. 
. Gallery of eminent instructors. (Models of 


schools, ete.) 


. Statistics, publications, etc. (Volta Bureau, ete.) 
. Shoeshop. 
. Art class. 


11. 
12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


A. 


Sewing or cooking class. 

Tailor-shop. 

Sloyd class. 

Carpenter-shop. 

Printing office. 

Platform for recitations and songs in the sign 
language. 


School for the Blind. 


Room 


16. 
17. 


18. 


19. 
20. 


School for the deaf-blind. 

Writing class (using the Braille or New York 
point system). 

Reading class. 

Object work. 

Language, geography, and other primary 
methods. 

Display of high-school work. 


22. Gallery of eminent instructors. (Models of 


bo bo bo 


on 


schools, etc.) 
Statistics, publications, ete. 


. Basket-making. 


Weaving class. 
Sewing or cooking class. 


< 
7 
10 
| 
| | 
| 
‘22, 
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Room 27. Musie room. 
‘28. Library, including printing display. 
29. Bookbinding or upholstering. 
30. Broom factory. 
3. Band platform. 
Other industrial classes can be substituted for these, 


provided applications are made in time. 


Committee representing the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf. 

Chairman, KE. M. GALLAUDET, President of Gallaudet Col- 
lege, Washington, D. C. 

Vice-Chairman, N. B. McKerr, Superintendent of the 
Missouri School for the Deaf, Fulton, Mo. 

Secretary, A. E. Popr, Department of Education, Uni- 
versal Exposition, St. Louis, Mo. 

Treasurer, Henry C. HAMMOND, Superintendent of the 
Kansas School for the Deaf, Olathe, Kan. 

Miss Mary McCowen, Supervising Principal of the 
Chicago Public Day-Schools, Chicago, 

Rev. James H. Cuioup, Principal of Gallaudet School, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Committee representing the American Association of 
Instructors of the Blind. 

Chairman and Treasurer, 8S. M. GREEN, Superintendent 
of the Missouri School for the Blind, St. Louis, Mo. 

Secretary, J. N. FREEMAN, Superintendent of the In- 
stitution for the Education of the Blind, Jacksonville, Ill. 

B. B. Hunroon, Superintendent of the Kentucky In- 
stitution for the Education of the Blind, Louisville, Ky. 

M. ANAGNos, Director of the Massachusetts School and 
Perkins Institute for the Blind, South Boston, Mass. 

W. B. Wait, Superintendent of the New York Institution 
for the Blind, New York City. 

K. E. ALLEN, Superintendent of the Pennsylvania In- 
stitution for the Instruction of the Blind, Overbrook, Pa. 

A. J. Hurron, Superintendent of the Wisconsin School 
for the Blind, Janesville, Wis. 


THE DEAF CHILD. 


Like a loose island on the wide expanse, 

Unconscious floating on the fickle sea, 

Herself her all, she lives in privacy; 

Her waking life as lonely as a trance, 

Doomed to behold the universal dance, 

The vague, mute language of the countenance, 

And never hear the music which expounds, 

The solemn step, coy slide, and merry bounds. 

In vain for her I smooth my antic rhyme; 

She cannot hear it, all her little being 

Concentred in her solitary seeing— 

What can she know of beauteous or sublime? 

And yet, methinks, she looks so calm and good, 

God must be with her in her solitude. 
HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 


THE DEAF BEETHOVEN. 


His magic fingers wander o’er the keys— 
Silent, alas! to him for evermore; . 
Though, like wave music on a sun-kissed shore, 
The tones float up in wondrous melodies. 


Oh not for him the sense that bears the sound 
Of such sweet chords unto the inmost soul! 
Oh not for him the solemn thunder roll 

Pealing, in sterner moments, far around! 


Nor yet for him to hear the plaudits loud; 
Though, turning in the pauses of his theme, 
As one awaking from a soundless dream, 

He sees the passionate gestures of the crowd; 


As an AXolian lyre, when winds go by, 
Wakes to the unseen airs and straightway sings, 
Though all unconscious of its own sweet strains, 
By him unheard, wakes his own melody. 


Or as a forest pine in night’s dim shade, 
Tosses wild arms into the troubled air, 
Wailing in strains that seem almost despair, 

Yet knows not of the moans itself has made. 
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Or as a low-voiced stream beneath the moon, 
Singing its midnight monotone unseen; 
Or as a glistening fall, ’mid leafage green, 
Flooding with melody the woods of June. 


Or as the solemn turret bell, whose tones 

Strike the dull air as with the beat of doom, 

While the close-gathered mourners round the tomb 
Strive not to vex the dead with futile moans. 


Yet who shall say that in his soul sublime, 
Lifted so far above the common earth, 
Some inner sense of joy may not have birth, 

Some music all unknown to things of time? 


Some melodies which, floating through that soul, 
Up to the spirit world unconscious soar; 
And, garnered in those realms for evermore, 
May meet him when this earth shall cease to roll? 


Denied to ‘him the priceless gift to hear 
His own creations. Ah! what glad surprise 
When on immortal strings those chords shall rise 
Triumphant, as eternity draws near; 


Greatest of all and though his star may shine, 
And earth be filled with gladness through its beams, 
Yet in God’s ways a sadness seems 

The Nemesis of gifts almost divine. 


INNER MUSIC. 


Mine ears are wrapped in outward quiet, yet 

My soul doth hear weird music from the glades 
Of a strange, mystic land I wot not of. 

Full well I know diviner harmony 

Ne’er greets the sense of those to whom the sounds 
Of earth are audible. And I am blessed 


In that no jarring noise disturbs my thought, 
Which flows serenely on in peacefulness, 
And gains a clear distinctness it would lack 
Amid earth’s din. A tender Father knows 
What I have need of, and I murmur not, 
But rest content and glad to lose myself 
In that far-reaching love which covers a!l 
My imperfection. 
AGATHA TIEGEL HANSON, B. A., 
Seattle, Washington. 


SCHOOL ITEMS 


American School.—Dr. Job Williams has been granted 
a leave of absence for several months on account of his 
health and has gone to Arizona. We hope he will return 
to his work fully restored. Dr. Gilbert O. Fay is Acting 
Principal in his absence. 

Illinois Institution.—During a heavy windstorm, which 
raged with great violence and did great damage, a venti- 
lating chimney on the little girls’ cottage fell in with a terrific 
crash at one o’clock on Wednesday morning, January 7. 
This chimney extended twelve feet above the roof and 
though very strongly built, the bricks being laid in cement, 
was top-heavy. It crashed through the roof and fortu- 
nately landed in large sections directly over a partition 
between bedrooms. In falling, roof timbers were thrust 
through the ceiling of two bedrooms, and long pieces, two 


by four, and pieces of plastering fell upon the beds of sleep- 
ing children. Strange to say not a child received the 
slightest injury, though there were some _ hairbreadth 
escapes. 


Iowa School.—The Deaf Hawkeye for January 23 was 
edited entirely by deaf ladies, and all the contributors were 
deaf ladies. They made a paper of unusual interest and 
value. 

Minnesota School.—We regret the retirement from the 
office of director of the Hon. R. A. Mott, who was one 
of the three original commissioners appointed in 1863 to 
establish the School, and has served continually as director 
from that time, except for a brief period soon after his 
first appointment. Judge Mott has frequently attended 
the Conventions of American Instructors of the Deaf; 
probably no other man holding a similar position is so 
well known to the profession. His familiarity with the 
work, his intelligent interest, his enthusiasm and devotion 


make his retirement a matter of regret not only to the 
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friends of the Minnesota School but to those of the edu- 
cation of the deaf in general. 


Mississippi Institution.—Miss Jane Moffat has been 
added to the corps of teachers. 


Nebraska Institute.—Mr. Alvin E. Pope and Mr. Harry 
F. Best have resigned their positions as teachers; Mr. 
Pope to take charge of the exhibits of the Schools for the 
Deaf and for the Blind and other work in connection with 
the St. Louis Universal Exposition in 1904, and Mr. Best to 
teach in the Washington State School. Mr. Charles Eldridge, 
formerly boys’ supervisor in the Kansas School, is ap- 
pointed to supply one of these vacancies. 

North Dakota School.—Mr. Charles D. Seaton has resigned 
his position as instructor in the advanced department, 
foreman of the carpenter shop, and editor of the Banner; 
we hope he will return to the profession after a season of 
rest. 

Oregon School.—Miss Tillie Garman has resigned the 
position of teacher on account of failing health. Mr. 
Wilhelm F. Schneider, B. A., a graduate of the Ohio In- 
stitution and of Gallaudet College, has been appointed 
to fill the vacancy. 

The name of the school paper has been changed from 
the Oregon Gazetteer to the Web-Foot. 


Rockford Day-School.—A day-school has been begun 
at Rockford, Illinois. The teacher is Miss Sarah M. Kin- 
naird. 

West Virginia School_—Miss Jayne L. Handley and 
Miss Edith Carskadon have been added to the corps of 
instruction. Miss Carskadon teaches physical culture. 
| Western Pennsylvania Institution.—Miss Candace A. 
Yendes has recently published a little book of quotations 
from various authors called “ A Garland of Violets.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


George Hutton.—The frontispiece of the present number 
of the Annals is a reduced copy of a earbon portrait of 
George Hutton, presented to the Volta Bureau by his 
son, Mr. George Clark Hutton, of Paisley, Scotland. 
George Hutton was born January 4, 1801, and died Feb- 
ruary 24, 1870. He _ was a teacher of the deaf for fifty 
years; forty years in Scotland, first at Caputh and after- 
wards at Perth, and ten years at Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
in connection with his son James Scott Hutton, the Prin- 
cipal of the Institution. He was the author of several 
articles published in the Annals, and of a manuscript 
volume entitled “Specimens of a Dictionary of Natural 
Signs for the Deaf and Dumb,” which, after having been 
lost for many years, was found in 1898 and is now deposited 
in the library of the Volta Bureau. 


The Certification and Registration of Teachers.—The prin- 
cipal subject of discussion at a meeting of the British 
National Association of Teachers of the Deaf, held at Stoke- 
on-Trent last December, was the certification and registra- 
tion of teachers. There are now three bodies that issue 
certificates of qualification to teachers of the deaf in Great 
Britain, viz., the Training College at Fitzroy Square, the 
Training College at Ealing, and the College of Teachers 
(Incorporated) London; but none of the certificates granted 
by these bodies are recognized by the government authori- 
ties as qualifying the holders to registration as teachers. On 
the other hand the government requirement for a certificate 
as primary teacher contains no provision for training or 
experience in teaching the deaf. The practical effect seems 
to be that persons who are not qualified by special training 
to become teachers of the deaf are eligible to appointment, 
while those who are thus qualified are not eligible. The 
Association passed resolutions expressing the opinion that 
a Joint Board of Examiners should be established to issue 
certificates instead of the three separate bodies, and that 
representatives of the three bodies should be invited to 


meet and agree upona plan. It is hoped that if this unifica- 
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tion of the work is accomplished the Joint Board will carry 
sufficient weight to secure the recognition of its certificates 
from the government as furnishing the proper evidence 
of fitness for the work of teaching the deaf. 


Deaf Men in the Civil War.—The Goodson Gazette says 
that two deaf teachers of the Virginia Institution were in 
the Confederate service during the Civil War—Mr. William 
M. Berkeley and Mr. H. M. Chamberlayne. Mr. Berkeley 
was disabled by a wound received in the battle of Cedar 
Mountain. Mr. Chamberlayne was in all the battles 
around Richmond, but escaped uninjured. One day, 
among some prisoners on their way to Richmond, he recog- 
nized a deaf man named Jennings, whom he had known as 
a pupil in the New York Institution. Jennings was in 
the Federal service and was captured with his regiment by 
“Stonewall” Jackson in the battle of New Market. 


Periodicals.—Mr. G. Ferreri has returned to Siena and 


resumed the publication of L’Educazione dei Sordomuti, 
which was suspended when he came to America a year ago. 
The first number of the new volume, which is called 
“Volume I, third series’? and is Volume XXVI counting 
from the beginning, is dated January, 1903. The first 
series of thirteen volumes extended from 1872 to 1884, 
and the second series of thirteen volumes from 1890 to 
1901. L’Educazione will henceforth appear monthly ex- 
cept in August and September, and each volume will 
contain from 300 to 320 pages. While it is to be an 
organ especially for the study and promotion of the 
oral method, Mr. Ferreri will keep his readers informed 
of what is done for the care, protection, and educa- 
tion of the deaf, at home and abroad, without regard 
to methods and opinions. It is no longer published at the 
Siena Institution, but is entirely an independent under- 
taking. The subscription price for foreign countries is 
$2.00 and the address is simply All’ Educazione dei Sor- 
domuti, Siena, Italy. 

The first number of The Teacher of the Deaf, the organ 
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of the National Association of Teachers of the Deaf of Great 
Britain, is dated January, 1903. The editors are Miss 
Susanna E. Hull, of Woodvale, Bexley, Kent, and Mr. 
Arthur J. Story, Head Master of the Blind and Deaf School, 
the Mount, Stoke-on-Trent. Its objects, as set forth in 
an editorial article and in a contribution from Dr. 
Richard Elliott, are to make the work of instructing the 
deaf properly appreciated by the general public, to afford a 
medium for the kindly interchange of opinions, experiences, 
and ambitions, to consider and endeavor to remove the 
difficulties of the work, to record the steps taken in pro- 
moting the social and intellectual status of the deaf, and 
to raise the standard of qualifications for teachers. While 
its pages are closed to profitless contention and personal 
invective, they are open to every teacher of the deaf, of 
whatever system, method, or position, and the hope 
is expressed that by a free interchange of thought and 
opinion English teachers may in time arrive at that 
desirable end, “the conciliation of methods.”’ Dr. Elliott 
in his article pays American teachers the compliment 
of saying that “In the American Annals of the Deaf we 
have an example of what such a paper may accomplish 
and an excellent model for our imitation.”” The Teacher 
will be published bi-monthly; the first number contains 
32 pages. The publisher is Francis Carter, Iron Gate, 
Derby, England, and the subscription price is 55 cents a 
year. This is so low that we think American subscribers 
ought at least to add 12 cents for postage. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Wanted, by an experienced artist, a position as teacher of draw- 
ing in some school for the deaf. Collegiate and other references 
furnished. Address B., 772 East 188th Street, New York City. 


Wanted, a position as teacher in some school for the deaf. The appli- 
cant will also be willing to teach gymnastics to girls. Collegiate and 
other references furnished. Address A., Care of the Editor of the Annals, 
Kendall Green, Washington, D.C. 


Wanted, No. 3 of vol.vi of the Annals to complete a set. Many back 
numbers of the Annals for sale at less than the regular Ad- 
dress John F. Bledsoe, 649 W. Saratoga St., Baltimore, Md. 
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